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LE FUSILIER GALLOIS, 


OU, 
LE MARCHAND DE TABAC, 


* Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars, 
And say, ‘ these wounds I had on Crispin’s day,’ ” 


Tue fatigue that I had undergone in exploring the field of 
Waterloo, and the annoyances to which I had been subjected by the 
peasants, in their demands to accompany me, and by their earnest 
solicitations that I would purchase from them the pretended relics of 
the fight, which they are in the habit of disposing of to the shoals of 
English who visit the place during the summer months, induced 
me to seek some retired place to rest my weary limbs ; I accordingly 
sat myself down upon a half-burnt beam of the ruins of the 
chateau of Goumont, or Hougoumont, and was beginning to 
conjure up in my mind’s eye the deadly strife and bloodshed which 
took place on that very spot but a few years ago, when I was in- 
terrupted in my meditations by the approach of an individual; I 
turned my back intuitively towards the intruder, pretended to 
peruse with attention a small volume which I had in my hand, 
and muttered to myself an imprecation upon all the relic 
venders, and the gullibility of John Bull in countenancing their 
impositions, when he saluted me, and expressed his hope that 
I had been interested with my visit. An Englishman! thought 
[; doubtless some cockney, probably a tailor from Fleet street, 
or a slopseller from the Tower hamlets! ‘Pretty well, pretty 
well,” I replied, in an indifferent sort of key, and I was con- 
fronted by a fine handsome man, about fifty years of age, whose 
style of dress betokened him a foreigner, or anything rather 
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than an Englishman, though his full and good-humored counte- 
nance belied the inference. The respect which his carriage, up- 
right figure, and the Waterloo medal on his breast, demanded, 
induced me involuntarily to take off my hat, and apologize for my 
seeming rudeness. “1 am addressing an Englishman, | presume ¢ 

He replied, “a subject of King George, God bless him, cer- 
tainly, but a Welshman by birth and education.’ My patriotic 
feelings in an instant impelled me to shake him heartily by the 
hand, and acknowledge him as a brother, and we immediately 
entered into mutual explanations. I found that we were born in 
the same county. He had enlisted at an early age, and shared the 
glory of our brave and invincible national regiment the 23d 
royal Welsh Fusileers, in all the great battles of the last war, and 
had attained the rank of sergeant major. 


To meet, by chance, a countryman on the field, and a Waterloo 
man too, who could describe the scene which took place upon the 
eventful day which terminated the dynasty of Napoleon, was a 
circumstance as unexpected as it was satisfactory to my feel- 
ings, and I congratulated myself most heartily upon my good 
luck ; his description of the battle was graphic and original, and, 
no doubt, more substantially correct than half the publications 
which have for so many years inundated the country; but, as his 
detail would extend the length of my paper beyond all reasonable 
bounds, and probably tire the patience of the reader, I shall only 
attempt to describe, in a homely way, the final struggle between the 
contending armies, in order to illustrate the adventure which befell 
him after the overthrow of the French. 


‘*Then more fierce 
The conflict grew ; the din of arms, the yell 
Of savage rage, the shriek of agony, 
The groan of death, commingled in one sound 
Of undistinguished horrors, while the sun, 
Retiring low beneath the plain’s far verge, 
Sheds o'er the quiet bills bis fading light.” 


The joyful tidings that the Prussians had arrived upon the 
field began to be whispered along the line to our infinite delight ; 
it soon became manifest that they were engaged with the right 
wing of the French army, from the movements that were takin 
place in that quarter, and which we could perceive as the clouds 
of smoke cleared away at intervals. Our division had, during the 
greatest part of the day, occupied the same position, under a 
galling fire of cannon and grape shot; and, in order to prevent un- 
necessary loss of life, we had been compelled to lie down, to 
screen ourselves from the showers of balls of every description 
that were directed against us: this monotony, however, was 
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occasionally relieved by the calls of our officers to prepare for 
cavalry, when we instantly formed into hollow squares ; and though 
many hearts trembled when the iron-cased warriors rushed almost 
upon our bayonets, and afterwards coolly walked round and sur- 
veyed the compactness of our array, the boisterous laugh and 
mirthful gibe echoed as our well-directed fire hurled the defying 
enemy from the saddles. 


It was a difficult matter to keep the men in this awkward pos- 
ture, they repeatedly demanded to be led against the foe; and 
many brave officers sacrificed their lives in checking the head- 
long spirit of their inferiors: this fact fully accounts for the ex- 
traordinary number of officers who perished, or were disabled, on 
the field of Waterloo. 


Towards the latter end of the day, I think it mightbe about half- 
past seven o’clock, the attacks of the enemy became less frequent 
on our right, though equally determined ; but every charge was, 
as usual, successfully opposed, and the divisions forming the right 
wing and reserve, gradually gained ground as the space between 
the village of Braine la Leude and Hougoumont became cleared 
of the foe: thousands of men and horses lay dead and dying in 
every direction; and, as the position was changed, we were com- 
pelled to trample under foot many brave and gallant fellows, whose 
groans were agonizing to our feelings, though at that moment 
steeled by desperate revenge, the worst of passions. 


As we passed over the quivering limbs of the decorated veterans 
of Napoleon, who had carried desolation into almost every king- 
dom of Europe, and misery to every fireside, we could not but 
feel that they were men, and chance might have laid every indivi- 
dual among us in their appalling situation. As the artillery 
passed rapidly over their bodies, crushing their bones like dried 
reeds, dreadful were the groans and shrieks which echoed above 
the shrill braying of the trumpet and the deep rolling of the drum, 


Loud shouts from our enemy’s position indicated that some im- 
portant movement was about to take place, and we could distinctly 
hear, amid the roar of artillery, the war-cry of France, ‘‘ Vive le 
Napoleon !” “‘ There comes Boney, my lads,” said an old veteran of 
five and twenty battles; ‘be firm and yield not an inch, but let the 
rascals have plenty of steel.” We could perceive, as the wind oeca~ 
sionally cleared away the smoke, a dark and dense column issuing 
out of a ravine, and another, equally terrific, rushing down the brow 
of the opposite rising ground, directly in our front. It was unneces- 
sary to caution us to prepare for the attack, each man felt that suc- 
cess depended upon his individual exertion alone, and he thought 
only of victory. The officers, apparently confident themselves 
of success, bustled about cheering the men, reminding them 
of the glory which the Fusileers had gained in Egypt, and at 
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Albuehera, Badajos, Salamanca, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, 
Orthes, and Toulouse; but I can truly say we needed no words of 
encouragement, every man among us was determined to conquer 
or to perish on the field. Grape shot passed by us like hail, and 
occasionally a cannon-ball would plough up the earth and sweep 
away a ao row of poor fellows. Our artillery made dreadful havoc 
among the approaching columns of the enemy: rockets and shells, 
grape shot and musketry, seemed to annihilate every man as he 
approached us. Our soldiers became still more impatient to be led 
on; the whole line was in the form of a half-moon, to receive the 
enemy ; the extreme ends drew nearer to the centre, so as to flank 
the approaching columns. Forward, charge! flew at last like 
lightning along the line; never was the word of command more 
heartily and joyfully obeyed : we had been kept at bay during the 
battle, and were only called upon to defend our position, and not, 
under any circumstances, to lee our ardour to hurry us forward. 
Many of our brave officers had already fallen; and our dearest 
friends, messmates, and companions had “gone to the bourn 
from whence no traveller returns;” revenge the most fell and dire 
possessed us all: how terribly appalling was the brilliant charge of 
the British army! and how fearfully disastrous to the dynasty of 
Napoleon! . 


We met a column of the Imperial Guard, the tried veterans of 
Napoleon. ‘Now then, Fusileers,” cried an officer as he gallop- 
ped by us, ‘here is plenty of work for ye, add fresh lustre to your 
glory: be firm!” ‘ Never fear, sir,” Icried. “Yr hen Cymry am 
byth!” We gave them a volley that sent hundreds to bite the dust ; 
every bullet told: cross fires continued to annihilate each file as it 
approached ; the roar of the artillery which was still enfilading them 
was terrific, and awful gaps were made in the dense columns. 
Thousands in the rear of the French were pressing the van into 
the jaws of death, but, as they approached the valley between the 
two positions, they seemed swallowed up by the earth, or consumed 
by the blaze of fire, ere they approached us; never were the en- 
gines of destruction so sonelitaby and efficiently served, and 
with a result so truly destructive. Occasionally we saw the glitter- 
ing bayonets and the bear-skin caps of our opponents dimly 
through the smoke ; but the loud hum of the columns, the shrieks, 
yells, and groans of the wounded, the braying of the bugles, 
and the incessant roar of firearms, were beyond the powers of de- 
scription. 

The loud hurrah sounded like victory in our ears; with one 
impulse we rushed forward, the French, appalled by our deter- 
mined appearance, fell back upon those who were rushing down by 
thousands to support them; three tremendous cheers were given 
by the whole of the English army, the soldiers of Napoleon had 
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felt the effects of such a sound in Spain, and, knowing its dreaded 
import, they became a confused and unmanageable mass, and 
thousands were sacrificed to the despair which had possessed them ; 
their arms became an incumbrance to them, and they hurled at us, 
in their phrenzy, every weapon of defence, even their cartouch- 
boxes. The veterans of Austerlitz, Jena, Wagram, Marengo, and 
a hundred battles, were in a few minutes totally routed and tram- 
pled under foot, the butchery which then took place was terrific : 
hundreds of Frenchmen simultaneously yielded themselves prisoners 
toafewmen. Never was confusion so complete, or a rout sogeneral: 
we could see officers of the highest rank contending with the mean- 
est of their soldiers for the means of escape: Bonaparte’s army 
became as a flock of sheep destined for slaughter, without power 
to protect themselves from the knife, or judgment to avoid it. 


The cavalry of the Imperial Guard attempted to rally the in- 
fantry by covering the retreat: we halted; our heavy brigades rush- 
ed thundering by us, and we saw them, not contending with the 
enemy’s cavalry, but actually riding clean over them; it was but 
the work of a few moments to cut them to pieces; we followed 
quick as the obstacles in our way would permit us. Our lately 
exulting foe were almost out of sight, but we could hear the work 
of destruction still continuing ; other soldiers completed what the 
British army had so gallantly prepared for them. The Prussians 
followed up the retreat; deadly and terrible was their revenge, 
bearing in mind as they did the conduct of the French army 
during the occupation of their country, and the disastrous result 
of the recent battle of Ligny: there was not a man among them 
who had not a private animosity against the soldiers of Napoleon 
and every thing bearing the name of French; flushed with our 
victory, extermination became their pass word, quarter was out of 
the question. 


Near Bossu we overtook and surprised a band of Yagers, who 
had surrounded a cottige, where a small party of the Imperial 
Guard were defending themselves; they offered to surrender, 
but their merciless opponents were deaf to their submission : 
the disparity of numbers was of course very great, and in favor of 
our allies; the Guard were becoming every moment less nume- 
rous, but they seemed determined to sell their lives dearly ; 
as they fell one by one the Yagers laughed and shouted like 
a band of demons, two only now remained to gratify the dia- 
bolical vengeance of the Prussians, a drummer, apparently 
under sixteen years of age, and an old grisly-bearded veteran of 
Herculean size and strength, decorated with the cross of the le- 
gion of honour and several medals, one of the most pee speci- 
mens of the soldiers of Napoleon that I ever beheld. The vete- 
ran seemed solely desirous of saving, harmless, his youthful com- 
panion: he threw his body between him and his enemies, though he 
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was struck in several places, blood trickled down his bronzed fea- 
tures, and he at last fell on his knee, drew the youth to his side 
and shielded him with his body. 


‘¢ His band still strained the broken brand; 
His arms were smeared with blood and sand.” 


We had not the hearts to see such cold-blooded butchery ; 
one or two of us rushed to their rescue, at the peril of our 
lives, and demanded quarter in the name of common humanity, 
and we were at last compelled to present: they growled like a 
gang of wolves deprived of their prey, and with evident reluctance 
separated from us, to carry into execution the work of slaughter in 
another quarter, The veteran, as we approached, sunk almost life- 
less on the ground; his labour was terminated in saving the life of 
his friend; we gave him some brandy and bathed his temples, 
which restored him in some degree to life; he acquired strength 
to press my hand, and thanked me with a look and expression full 
of benignity and gratitude; all the fierceness of his character 
seemed to have abandoned him, now that death was grappling with 
his existence. 

I supported his back, and he turned to the young fellow who 
was hanging over him with tears in his eyes, gazed upon him wist- 
fully and fondly, tore the order and medals from his bosom, and 
pointed to the pocket of his vest, which was opened, and I took 
out a chamois-leathern pouch of curious workmanship, all of which 
he pressed into the boy’s hand: he felt his strength gradually going, 
his countenance became livid, his eyes still and glassy; he retained, 
however, the power of claiming my protection for the orphan from 
the merciless fangs of the Prussians, imprinted a cold and clammy 
kiss upon his forehead, “Adieu!” said he, ‘adieu! Vive le 
Nap-o-leo— ;” and he ceased to breathe, with the name of his em- 
peror, whom he almost worshipped, unexpressed upon his lips. 


The boy, when he perceived that the veteran had termi- 
nated his mortal career, looked the perfect symbol of despair. 
I could not help, at the moment, reflecting upon the uncertainty of 
life, and the mysterious decrees of Providence: a few hours before, 
I had been at mortal strife with these two beings, one of whom 
had oer: me the hand of friendship as his lifeblood es- 
caped from his heart; the other had become the humble and help- 
less dependent upon my generosity, and my word had been pledged 
to fulfil my promise. I turned to the youth with the view of follow- 
ing the regiment, and took hold of his arm. “Il est mort,” said 
he, and he sunk down in a swoon, upon the dead body. 


The moon at this moment beamed forth with the most lustrous 
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brilliancy over the frightful scene: I supported the youth in my 
arms, and moistened his parched lips with the remnant of brandy 
in my canteen: having held him towards the breeze, in order that 
its freshness might produce a resuscitation, I for the first time 
had an opportunity of examining his countenance; his features 
were beautifully formed, expressive, and peculiarly delicate; fine 
glessy raven hair hung in thick clusters around his oval counte- 
nance, which was pale as the unsunned snow-drift, produced a 
contrast strikingly interesting, and almost superhuman; and, if | 
had not been surrounded by so many dreadful realities of morta- 
lity, and the din of the stern combat still sounding in my ears, my 
heated imagination would have carried me to the realms of Oberon 
and Titania. 


In order to afford an unrestrained and more free circulation of 
the blood, I opened the front of his jacket and unbuckled his 
stock and collar, and chafed his neck; this simple process soon 
produced a desirable change, and he began to breathe, though 
with apparent difficulty. You may imagine my astonishment, when 
I found the interesting being, whom I supported in my arms in a 
situation so terrible, to be a female: as she opened her dark and 
piercing eyes, she looked all amazement and wonder, and appeared 
as if disturbed from a dream of pleasureable innocence, to gaze 
upon a world of terror; so dreadful did the surrounding objects 
present themselves to her awakened senses. She _ hesitated, 
and held her breath, as if reflecting whether the scene was 
not the creature of the imagination, whether she was not de- 
luded by some invisible power; but reason and recollection gra- 
dually came to her assistance; she looked around, and shrunk 
from my arms with fear; ‘‘and trembled,” poor thing, “like a 
leaf of aspen greene:” the dreadful reality came over her 
thoughts, and fell like a thunderbolt at her heart; she rushed from 
my side, and threw herself upon the body of the veteran, and 
endeavoured to ascertain whether there was the slightest sign of 
life; but the body of the warrior was at rest; and how humbled was 
that pride and ambition which found the world for its exercise too 
confined and circumscribed! she rose from the body, at my earnest 
persuasion, and rested on her bended knees, with her hands firmly 
clasped together; despair and grief had seized and benumbed all 
her faculties: as she looked up towards the serene sky, lurid 
with the blaze of camp-fires, she seemed to express all that the 
poet fancied, 


*T alone am left on earth! 
To whom nor relative nor friend remains, Pr 
No! not a kindred drop that runs in human veins. 


I lifted her gently from the ground, and implored her to bear her 
misfortunes with fortitude and resignation, and endeavoured to 
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lead her from the spot; she offered no resistance, and seemed 
totally unconscious of my attention. I assured her that I would 
be her protector, until she could be safely delivered to the care of 
her friends ; and that at the risk of my life. She looked as if she 
gleaned some portion of my meaning, and immediately discovered 
that the breast of her jacket had been opened and her stock removed: 
the wildness of her eye and action indicated the storm that raged 
within her bosom, she threw herself upon her knees, and grasped 
my legs with desperation, and it was with the utmost difficulty that 
I persuaded her that she need not be under any apprehension of 
danger; her throbbing heart told how keenly she suffered; a flood 
of tears at last came to her relief, which acted like a balm.to the 
heart already surcharged with the extreme of grief and terror. She 
looked anxiously at my countenance, to see whether it belied my 
assertions, and she seemed assured of my sincerity; and, then 
recollecting that I had rescued her from the merciless revenge of 
the Prussians, and that I was the individual to whom her dying 
companion had assigned as her protector, she pressed my hand, 
and, with an action full of innocent simplicity and utter help- 
lessness, threw her hand over my shoulder, her dark eyes looking 
still more lustrous as the swelling tearg of gratitude stood like 
dewdrops on her silken eyelashes. ‘* My father!” said she, with 

an utterance that came murmuring from her lips, so plaintively 

expressive of the most perfect confidence. I could not, by 

Heaven, resist the childish weakness of mingling my tears with 

hers; ‘‘all my mother,” as Shakspeare says, “came rushing to my 

eyes;” I pressed her to my bosom; and is it vanity in my declaring 

now, that when I made the vow of protection to the orphan upon 

a spot so desolate, surrounded, as we were, by so many evidences 

of death, that she nestled her face in my bosom? Never till that 

moment did I feel real pleasure; and, though I have had comforts 

and happiness, not to be despised by, probably, the most fortunate 

of men, since that period, I consider it as the happiest moment of 
my life, and I hope that prosperity will never make me forget my 

gratitude to God, and the blessings which were showered upon me 

that night, awful and fearful as it was. If a man be covetous of 

true pleasure and happiness, let him exert himself in a good cause, 

and perform a worthy action without the alloying motives of self- 

interest or public applause, and he will discover that he has 

hitherto been a stranger to the most valued blessings designed by 

Providence for the creatures of this life, 


I persuaded her to leave the spot so fraught with melan- 
choly reflections to her, and threw my coat over her shoulders, 
with the view of proceeding to the bivouac of our regiment, 
which had posted itself some short distance off: 1 stood 
a moment on the hedge-bank of the little garden, and she 
leaned on my arm, half-dead through fatigue and terror. 
The moon shone brilliantly over the scene of strife, and 
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the whole field was lighted up almost as bright as day; Hougoumont 
still appeared a terrible monument of the work of death and destruc- 
tion; the embers of the recent conflagration still glowed, and emit- 
ted beautiful coruscations, which danced and flickered in the breeze 
like the fireflies of India; a dense line of smoke trailed along the 
horizon, till it became lost in the misty shades of night; carts, 
broken carriages of artillery, ammunition waggons, and the 
material of the discomfited army, lay strewn along the field in 
endless confusion; wounded men and horses were still battling 
with death, and we could hear 


‘* The shrick of agony, the groan of death, 
In one wild uproar and continued din, 
Shake the still air ; while, overhead, the moon, 
Regardless of the stir of this low world, 
Held on her heavenly way.” 


Small parties were seen scattered in groups over the field of battle, 
some with lanterns and torches in their hands: the mere idea that 
they were marauders, dealing death among the wounded, was 
appalling to the senses; now and then a single horseman was 
perceived, like a shadowy spectre, scouring along the plain upon 
his fleet and snorting steed, perfectly callous to the torturing 
shrieks and groans of the miserable objects he was passing over. 
A moan or expiring sigh of a poor fellow, caused me to turn 
my head round, and I was reflecting how grateful I ought to 
be to Providence for protecting me during the battle from any 
injury that might have laid me helpless upon the field during the 
night, when I felt a shock like the charge of an electrifying 
machine, and a painful oppression in my head; the ground in an 
instant seemed to whirl around me, and I was seized with giddiness 
so sudden, that I fell headlong into the ditch below: how long I 
remained senseless, | hardly know; but, when | revived, I found 
myself reclining on the hedge- bank, my little companion support- 
ing me, with all the care and attention of a child, and staunching 
a severe wound in my leg. My misfortune was a perfect dream, 
till she informed me that a Prussian had fired at us; no doubt 
a marauder, several of whom were on the field during the night, 
and for several days afterwards, (if any credit is to be given to 
individuals who visited the place after the battle,) robbing alike 
friend and foe. She fell down with me, and had the precaution to 
remain silent by my side: the rascal approached with a lance in 
his hand, and was proceeding to prove whether his work had been 
effectual or not, when she courageously disengaged a pistol from 
her side, and shot him: the fellow reeled a moment, and endea- 
voured to hurl the lance at her, but he tumbled down withia a few 
feet of our resting-place quite dead; his cap rolled off his head, 
aud by its side we discovered, by the reflection of the moon, a 
couple of gold watches of considerable value, and a pocket-book 
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containing a roll of Bank of England notes of some amount, and 
other property, the fruit of his villany. I felt faint from loss of 
blood and want of food, and I hardly thought, at that moment, 
that I should be able to quit the field with life. It now became 
her turn to be the consoler, and her kind and earnest attention 
made her a thousand times dearer to me than before. We had 
been listening to the sickening groans of the wounded around us, 
and harrassing our thoughts with conjectures as to the objects of 
the several groups who were still busy about the field, when we 
heard the sound of footsteps, and of voices, and I fancied the 
gruff voice of a female suttler, a character to be dreaded on the 
tield of battle by the wounded. I prepared my arms with the view 
of protecting ourselves from their wolfish fangs, when I was 
agreeably surprised by the approach of a body of redcoats, who 
turned out, upon closer inspection, to be a guard of the fusileers, 
patroling the neighbourhood of their bivouac. I hailed them, and 
they immediately came to my assistance; a biscuit from one, and 
some brandy from another, gave us new life and vigor: my 
comrades soon managed to get me conveyed to the camp, and my 
pretty but melancholy recruit walked by my side, and we both 
congratulated ourselves, notwithstanding my wound and her loss, 
upon the fortunate termination of our romantic adventures, Upon 
our arrival at the bivouac, my comrades made her as comfortable 
as a camp on a field of battle would permit; and having had my 
wound dressed, and a comfortable night's rest, we were provided 
with means to convey us to Brussels, 


My companion resumed the apparel of that portion of the sex to 
which she had a right; and if she looked lovely as a boy, she was 
transcendently beautiful in the simple dress of the peasantry of the 
neighbourhood, who kindly and willingly lent their aid to adorn 
her, and would not accept a cent. as a gratuity. I bade a melan- 
choly adieu to my comrades, as they marched towards the French 
frontier, and tears filled my eyes at the thought of being se- 
parated from them, for I dearly loved the army, and nothing on 
earth could have induced me to abandon it, had my wound 
permitted me to accompany it; but my return as an invalid was 
given, and I could not get it recalled, if my wound had been less 


severe than it afterwards turned out. I ought to have exclaimed, 
like the Moor, 


* Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, 
That make ambition virtue! O farewell! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring dium, the ear-piercing fife, 
The reyal banner, and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war! 
° . ba » * 


Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone !” 
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A hurdle cart, with a litter of straw, served as our carriage 
to Brussels; we had to pass through the middle of the field, 
along the Genappe road, and the scene on either side of us was 
more terrific than on the preceding evening: thousands lay 
stretched in ranks upon the plain of death, and a sort of feetid 
odour filled the air; peasants were seen, by hundreds, stripping 
and burying the dead, or rather hurling them into tremendous 
holes or excavations. Groups of soldiers, and females with their 
children, were assisting the wounded, and endeavouring to disco- 
ver the well-known features of the husband or father, or some 
token by which they could be recognised ; it was a heart-rending 
sight to behold them. The night immediately after the battle had 
been cold and chilly for the time of the year; and what with that 
circumstance, the dampness of the ground, and want of surgical 
relief, and, I fear, the too frequent application of the poniard of 
the suttler, thousands perished who would, if succoured, have 
figured in many a future chronicle, and been ornaments to society. 
On passing by the farm of La Haye Sainte, we could perceive that 
the number of slain was immense; a narrow lane had been opened 
through the heaps of dead, to admit of the passage of carriages, 
and a tremendous hole excavated opposite to the farm-house, 
into which, the following day, 4000 men and horses were hurled 
together, without distinction. It occupied nearly the whole of the 
day in getting to Brussels, a distance of some nine or ten English 
miles. Many poor fellows who had managed to crawl from the 
field, held by the cart, which had now become loaded beyond its 
strength and our own comfort; and, when weakness overcame 
them, the struggling wretches sunk under foot, and perished in the 
highway. At Brussels we met with every assistance which a 
generous people could afford to administer, and we were hailed 
with acclamation, “Vive les braves Anglais, nos meilleurs amis!” 


I was billeted at the house of Madame Vander-Hook, in Rue 
de la Madeline: the old lady behaved in the most polite and 
affectionate manner, and kindly received my companion into the 
house, though she was not compelled to do so by the police 
regulations. Augustine de la Fronchette, my protegée, attended 
me most diligently, and administered every comfort which a 
wounded man required: one day she entered our apartment with an 
evident expression of happiness and delight depicted on her pretty 
countenance, ‘Ah, my dear friend,” said she, ‘I have suc- 
ceeded beyond my hopes; we have friends in Brussels, and the most 
cordial ones, too.” ‘And pray, my dear Augustine,” I observed, 
“ how did you discover them? And you may as well give me, now 
that I am in a convalescent state, some account of yourself, in 
order that I may know how to value these newly found acquaint- 
ances.” She looked at me with one of those winning arch smiles 
with which a French woman knows so well how to adorn her 
countevance, and then at considerable length gave me a full account 
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of her travels, history, birth, and parentage. She was the daugh- 
ter of a French officer, who rose by merit from the lowest rank, 
aud fell covered with wounds and glory at the battle of Leipsic. 
When the missiles of war were flying in every direction, he be- 
queathed the care of his only child to his old and faithful comrade, 
Sergeant Jean Bonchamp, of the Imperial Guard of Napoleon. 
‘She is a soldier’s daughter, Bonchamp,” said he, ‘‘to you | 
bequeath her; protect her as you value my remembrance, and 
marry her to a soldier of the emperor.” The veterans were 
children of the revolution, and knew not a relation in the world, 
save one, and she hed married a Belgian and was supposed to 
be at Brussels; she was Captaine La Fronchette’s first cousin. 
Upon the abdication of Napoleon, and his retirement to Elba, 
Bonchamp formed one of his bodyguard, and he sent for Augus- 
tine from Valenciennes, where she was at school, and she accom. 
panied him to the little kingdom of Elba. When the emperor 
again erected his standard, the veteran joined him; and, upon the 
departure of the army from Paris, he clothed his protegée in the 
uniform of a drummer of the guard, with the view of protecting 
her from the rude jokes and observations of the ribald crew: his 
object was to find out her relation upon their arrival at Brussels, 
and leave the daughter of his friend to her care, until he could 
fix upon a husband worthy of her hand. Bonaparte and his 
soldiers never dreamt of any thing but victory, and fancied that 
the English army, which had only contended with the French 
marshals in Spain, must vanish, like the mist, before Napoleon 
himself, the sun of France! but they found at Waterloo a barrier 
impenetrable; the glory and renown of all their boasted victories 
was wrecked upon that fatal spot, and the peace of the world 
established upon the ruin. Augustine had been incessant in her 
inquiries, and she at last discovered, through the medium of the 
police establishment, that one Madame La Coste, a widow, lived 
in Rue de la Montagne, and kept a tubacconist’s shop there: 
she immediately waited upon the old lady, and made her ac- 
quainted with the object of her visit, when she admitted that she 
knew her father, or rather a person of his name; Augustine then 
produced her evidence of relationship and idcntity, and the old 
lady was soon satisfied of the truth, and, clasping her in her arms, 
almost smothered her with kisses. The rest of the tale was 
told, seasoned with no inconsiderable quantity of tears, and we 5 
both received the most pressing and urgent request to change our 
quarters, the old lady’s house being empty, having just buried a 
wounded English officer who had been gqtartered there. We 
accordingly removed to Madame La Coste’s, after thanking our 
hostess for her kindness, and we found our domestic comforts consi- 
derably improved; Augustine soon made herself necessary to the 
old lady’s comfort, in the management of her shop or depd', as 
she called it; and I smoked my pipe and sipped my coffee with the 


Inost perfect contentment: | was soon in a convalescent state, 
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and was so declared by the medical staff, and had an order for my 
departure for England, with many other invalids. You may easily 
imagine that | had considerable difficulty to separate from 
Augustine, for we had, since the 18th of June and the period I 
am speaking of, dedicated no inconsiderable portion of our time 
at the shrine of the omnipotent god of Love; however, I convinced 
her that I should soon return to claim her hand; the old lady also 
expressed great reluctance to part, though she ultimately agreed 
that it was unavoidable. Having made divers preparations, and 
being supplied with comforts, for what they considered so distant 
and perilous a voyage, I left Brussels after many a parting look 
and fond adieu, and set sail from Ostend with a fair wind, which 
wafted us in a few hours into the Downs, where, upon landing, we 
were greeted with many a hearty cheer and kindly welcome, as 
the heroes of Waterloo and the conquerors of Napoleon; and, if it 
proved an annoyance to be recognised and questioned by every 
pothouse hanger-on, our vanity was sufficiently and amply satis- 
fied by the agreeable salutations of all the pretty girls of the towns 
through which we passed. 


With a little interest I obtained my discharge and a pension, 
and [| left London with the view of visiting my native Wales once 
more, and where I had not been for fifteen years. I shall 
never forget my departure, as a recruit from Denbigh; and a me- 
lancholy one it was: we were assembled, to the number of thirty- 
two, strong and active lads, and hardly one of us above the age of 
twenty, near the cross in front of the town-hall: we had been un- 
expectedly ordered to the depdt of the 23d, and had scarcely time 
to collect our scanty necessaries, and to greet our friends probably 
for the last time. My poor mother ! but she isin her grave, and all 
her troubles at rest.—The drums and files played a merry tune, and 
the word of command for our long and toilsome journey seemed to 
sever us from all we loved. The inhabitants who were assembled 
in the street gave us three hearty cheers, which we, | must con- 
fess, but faintly returned, and the face of every one of us was suf- 
fused with tears in our march down the Vale street. Ladies at 
the windows waved their handkerchiefs, and all seemed to wish us 
a glorious campaign: this scene was hardly equal to the last lin- 
gering look which we cast behind us on the home of our early days 
and joys, when we stood on the brow of one of the mountain bar- 
riers of the lovely Vale of Clwyd; our sergeant heedlessly ob- 
served, that we might take a farewell view of it, which was, ina 
few years, nearly verified ; I am the only survivor. My thoughts 
at that moment were truly anguishing, and I needed very little 
additional impulse to desert: as the smoke rose curling above the 
quiet villages and sylvan cottages far beneath me, I then, for the 
first time, seriously reflected upon the consequences of my military 
propensity : what a beautiful country L was turning my back upon, 
aud for what? I, however, screwed my courage to the sticking 
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place, and braved it out in the presence of my callous companions, 
but long did my Aéraeth continue. 


I was now on the point of visiting the scene of my childhood, 
my early humble home, the spot where fancy led my thoughts in 
still hours of reflection, while traversing the burning sands of 
Egypt, the inhospitable and barren Sierras, and the boundless plains 
of the Peninsula; and many were the dreams of happiness I de- 
picted if my good fortune would permit me to end my days in my 
own dearland. In journeying to Wales, | had bethought myself of 
renting a small farm, where | hoped to secure a comfortable liveli- 
hood, and pictured to myself the greetings of old and valued friends, 
and the few relations that I had left there. [I arrived at last at Den- 
bigh, but I despaired of recognising a single face among the many. 
The vale looked rich, verdant, and beautiful; the fine mountains 
which encompass it still bore the beautiful tints of heather and the 
golden blossom of the furze; the little river Clwyd, which my imagina- 
tion had previously formed into a magnificent estuary, gurgled along 
its pebbly bottom, and meandered through rich meadows ; the old 
castle frowned in majesty above the modern tenements that seemed 
to shrink under its shelter. But, oh, how changed was the as- 
pect of man! I wandered through the streets like a lost being; in 
fact, like the old man who had slept a century in a wood, so plain- 
tively described in an old Welsh ballad which I so many times 
listened to, with breathless attention, as it was chanted by my mother 
in my early days; I seemed a being of another age: I inquired 
for one, the answer was, “‘mae gwedi marw;” for another, ‘mae 
ar y mor;” of a third, he had departed like the fleeting breeze, 
no one knew or cared whither: it was sickening and op- 
pressive to my feelings; a few short years had effected a change 
which I could not have contemplated, and in this state of mind I 
wandered to the noble ruins of the castle, where I found a balm 
for my unhappiness and disappointment, in admiring the glowing 
and lovely landscape before me. I have seen spots which have 
been compared to the garden of Eden, in many parts of the world, 
but I never beheld any thing approaching to the vale of Clwyd; 
I may be prejudiced, but you have my sincere opinion. 


I was reclining on one of the masses of ruins that lie scattered 
about, when I was attracted by the scream of a bird; I looked up 
and perceived a hawk attacking a purely white pigeon, the bird fell 
at my feet with its feathers discoloured with blood, it shook and 
fluttered its wings for a moment, and died; the hawk hovered 
above my head and followed me as I carried its prey in my hand: 
at that moment an odd fancy possessed me that this was an ill omen, 
and that the death of the bird was an effort of Providence to warn 
me of some danger to my dear Augustine. I determined immediately 
to leave the place of my birth, and hired a horse to convey me to 
St. Asaph, where I met the London mail, and I left Wales, I must 
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confess, with very different feelings from those I have before spoken 
of. I found a vessel in the Thames on the point of sailing for 
Antwerp, and secured a birth on board; in a week afterwards | 
cautiously made Augustine acquainted with my return, and I re- 
ceived the warm greetings of an affianced bride. We were soon 
afterwards married at the ambassador’s chapel ; and, though I was 
five and thirty, and disabled, and my little bride nineteen, and 
withal the prettiest woman in the low countries, we never have had 
cause to regret our union: and there are few marchands in the city 
of Brussels so well off, or who possess so many comforts, and so 
amiable and virtuous a wife, as the ci-devant Fusilier du Pays de 
Galles ; and few wives so attentive to the interest of the depdt, 
(which has now become our own; good Madame La Coste, God 
rest her soul, having bequeathed it to us, with all her wealth,) and 
so well satisfied with the attentions and conduct of her spouse, and 
so affectionate a mother, as Mapame Morean, ci-devant Tambour 


de la Garde Imperiale. 
Hywe.. 
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DR. MEYRICK ON AN ANCIENT INSCRIBED STONE AT 
TREGARON; AND ON ANCIENT ARMOUR, 


To the Editors of the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Ir is with great diffidence I presume to offer to your notice the 
following conjectures respecting the fragment of an ancient in- 
scribed stone, which I rescued from destruction during the repair 
of the church walls, into which it had been built, at Tregaron, 
Cardiganshire, about five and twenty years ago. If I am right in 
my opinion, the piece of antiquity is not only curious as an histo- 
rical document, but highly so in a philological point of view. I 
take it that, there being but two letters in the whole inscription at 
all corrupted from the Roman character in its best days, we shall 
be fully justified in placing it at a period not long after the de- 
parture of that people from this island, and, therefore, readily as- 
sign it to the sixth century; but, that this may be decided on by 
better judges, I send you a drawing, reduced to the size of one 
cighth. It will, I imagine, be readily allowed that the legend is 
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in the Welsh language, and this is what renders it so interesting 
as a specimen of orthography: there are no contemporary cxam- 
ples of writing from which I can decisively prove that this was the 
general mode at the time [ have stated, it being itself the oldest 
Welsh inscription extant, since the adoption of the Roman alpha- 
bet. I trust, therefore, 1 may claim some indulgence in the en- 
deavour to establish my case from mss. of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, 








The want of divisions between the words may be equally observed 
of Roman inscriptions ; and Dr. Owen Pughe, from whose valua- 
ble researches | borrow my materials, shews, in the first of his ex- 
umples, (Welsh Grammar, oct. edit. p. 7,) that this was the case 
in the earliest mss. Before proceeding to the philological proofs, 
it will be necessary for me to state how I would read this inscribed 
stone, the upper, 1. e. the preceding part, being wanting : 


Potenina _ § Béd yn yna 
Malher, § Jtaketobe 4 Maei pir. 


If so, this isa portion of the monumental inscription of Mael Hir, 
or “the Tall.” There was an Armorican saint who accompanied 
Cadvan to Wales, in the early part of the sixth century: but 
although the Latin epitaph in the churchyard of Towyn, in Me- 
nionethshire, copied by Edward Lhuyd for Bishop Gibson, may, 
perhaps, be allowed to Cadvan, and the small distance of Tre- 
garon from that place induce an idea that the inscription here 
otiered should be attributed to his companion, there is nothing to 
show that he had the distinctive epithet of Hir. This, according 
to Welsh History, was conferred on Mael, the son of Menwaed, 
who lived at the same period, and was renowned as a chief of ca- 
valry. It should further be recollected, that Arthur, the son of 
Meirig ab Tewdrig, whom he served, was a Silurian prince, who, 
from his superior abilities and bravery, was called by the states of 
his country to exercise sovereign power, in order to oppose the 
Reig og of the Saxons, and who lost his life at the battle of Cam- 
an, in Somersetshire, in 542, He celebrated in poetry lis three 
equestiian chieftains, in the following lines: 
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‘* Lo! these are my three battle horsemen: 
Mael the Tall, Llyr of numerous host, 
And the pillar of Wales, Caradoc.” 


Now, the churchyard of Towyn is in the district which belonged 
to the Ordovices ;- while that of Tregaron, though lying within 
the territory of the Dimetz, was near the borders of Siluria, and 
not above twice the distance from Monmouthshire, where resided 
Arthur's father, than from the former place. If these premises be 
allowed, we obtain, by inference, the historical fact that, Mael 
the Tall was buried at Tregaron. 


In treating the subject philologically, the best mode seems to 
be, to take each word separately. 


POT for BOD. 


In the Black Book of Caermarthen, a ms. of the tenth or ele- 
venth century, we have p for 6, as Hep haut for Hebhawdd. T for 
d is of constant occurrence, as Nit for Nid, Dat for Dad, &c. 


EN for YN. 


In a copy of the Welsh laws of the twelfth century, we find enelle 
put for yn y lle. 


INA for YNA. 


In the Black Book of Caermarthen is the passage, Dricun i mynit 
avonit igniw, which in modern style would be Drychin y mynydd 
avonydd yn ngniv. 


MAL for MAEL. 


I am not able to produce an example exactly in point, though, 
possibly, there may be many, but must depend on analogy. In an 
old ms. at Cambridge, entitled Juvencus, we have two consecutive 
vowels expressed by one, as we find Mitelu used for Vy nheulu. 


HER for HIR. 


An example of e for y has already been given; and, probably, 
others could be found where it expressed #, though my limited au- 
thorities do not permit me so to do. 


I have been tempted to offer these remarks by the hope that 
they may not altogether be useless in the illustration of the history 
and literature of Wales. 


In your last number of the Cambrian Quarterly, some questions 
are asked by the gentleman who signs himself Mynyddawe, relative 
to the form of the “ four-pointed helmet,”? which Ancurin has attri- 
buted to the Saxons. If he will have the goodness to turn to ‘‘ the 
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costume of the original inhabitants of the British isles,” he will 
find an engraving of it in Plate xxiii., from an illuminated ms. in 
the Harleian library, of the eighth century, and of another worn 
by the Franks in the ninth. In that work, which was jointly 
edited by Major Smith and myself, all has been published that the 
most ledeitiloes search could collect. 


I happen to possess a piece of glass, on which the following has 
been painted, in the time of Queen Elizabeth : 
GVILL 
PRYTHERGH 
L.L. DOCTOR 
ANNO DN 1596 
AETATIS SV AE 55. 


Perhaps some of your correspondents may be able to point out 
who Dr. William Prydderch was, as I know not whence this piece 
of glass originally came, and that would render the age here given, 
of value, in a genealogical point of view. 


I take my leave, by observing that the inscribed stone which is 
the subject of this letter, is carefully preserved in the ante-chapel 
at Goodrich court, Herefordshire, and by subscribing myself, 

Yours, respectfully, 
20, Cadogan place ; Feb. 4, 1830. SAMUEL R. MEYRICK. 





LLAM. 
A Poem in Two Cantos. 


CANTO I. 


“‘ He was the son of Gorboduc, 
And was a boy of monstrous pluck.” 
Goa, 


In the brave days of Prince Llewelyn, 
Wales was a pleasant land to dwell in; 

The men and horses fed in clover, 

They drank till they were half-seas-over. 

"Tis true, they had to fight a little, 

But what cared they? ‘twas for their victual. 
The men, all valiant, lov'd a riot, 

But now, they'd rather far be quiet ; 

The ladies, now, are wiser grown ; 
Blue-stockings then were things unknown ; 
They couldn't write, nor read, nor spell ; 
They mix’d the fumm’ry just as well. 
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Llam. 


For my part, I don’t much admire 
This march of intellectual fire ; 

Our very shoeblacks now can quote, 
They know the poets all by wrote ; 
Brats in their pinners talk, with naiveté, 
Of alcohol’s specific gravity : 

Our dinner ’s spoil’d, because the cook 
Has pick’d up Dr. "s book; 

She talks of temp’rance, and, alas! 
Has quite discarded Mrs. Glass! 





Reader, forgive this long prologue, 
Digressions now are much in vogue. 


The story goes, that old King Llew, 
*Mongst other things, had a nephew, 
A well grown youth, a thorough giant, 
Athletic, active, stout, and pliant. 
I’m sorry I forget his name, 
But in Wynne’s History you'll find the same. 
His uncle, wishing to be kind, 
Got him a squire to his mind, 
A giant, too; birds of a feather 
Are ever known to flock together : 
He is the hero of my story, 
Llam was his name; his passion, glory. 
Liam was a likely lad ; in sooth, 
He was a very sprightly youth ; 
And, for six years, he bravely fought, 
As squires for their masters ought. 
But, fighting for his uncle Llew, 
His master fell; his retinue, 
And sorrowing Liam, were pension’d off, 
Grieving their livery to doff: 
However, Llew gave Llam a dwelling, 
And garden, fill’d with herbs, sweet smelling. 
Liam grew as happy as a king ; 
The times were peaceful, he could sing ; 
And then he had his rustic seat 
Outside the door, *Twas quite a treat, 
On summer eve, to see Llam there, 
His three large greyhounds by his chair ; 
These dogs, Liwmm, Lledven, and Udo, 
To see them eat was quite a show ; 
Pikelets and coffee was their food, 
And, I’ve no doubt, it did them good. 
Reader, you stare! but it is true ? 
That coffee then in Cambria grew, 
Ay, and most plentifully too! 5 
The churlish Saxons cut the trees down 
Before Liewelyn got his seed sown.* 
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* I don’t believe they'd coffee trees 
In Wales; but I will ask Ap Rees. 
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But to return to Llam’s estate ; 
(Sorrow must come, or soon or late ;) 
He’d never known what “twas to want, 
So soon became extravagant. 
And, here, I'd warn all pretty ladies 
Whose bill at Hamlet's not yet paid is, 
All beaux who Tattersall’s frequent, 
Yet scarce find cash to pay their rent, 
That they who buy what they don’t want, 
Will soon want much, which buy they can’t. 
Not that Llam went to Hamlet's shop, 
Or Tattersall’s ; he was no fop ; 
But what with ewrw, and his hounds, 
He quickly got through some few pounds ; 
And poverty, with visage grim, 
Op'd wide the door and grinn’d at him, 
He went to court, to get redress, 
And found them in a pretty mess: 
Old Liew grew poor, and could’nt give 
His subjects wherewithal to live ; 
He made some words at Llam’s entreaty, 
So Llam took huff, and said, “I quit ye ! 
When on the field you pitch your tent, 
This shabby treatment you'll repent ; 
The giants now are dying fast ; 
This peaceful time long cannot last ; 
Your forces are not over strong ; } 
You'll miss stout Llam before it’s long !” 
Llewelyn turn’d it in his mind, 
And felt to compromise inclined. 
“Pooh! man, don’t mind a hasty sentence ; 
Folks mus’‘n’t say that you are sent hence, 
Because your king ’s too poor to keep ye ; 
Come, stay awhile, don’t look so sleepy ; 
Here, my good lad, here, take my purse ; 
You may go farther and fare worse.” 
But eld King Liew, found, to his cost, 
That Llam had not his gizzard lost ; 
He turn’d about; went through the door, 
And left the purse upon the floor. j 
While on the threshold Llam still lingers, if 
The prince Llewelyn snapp’d his fingers : 
** Well, let him go! the mulish elf! 
I don’t care two-pence for’t myself: 
If he’s determin’d to do so, 
He'd better go, he’d better go ! 
In England, he won't get much prog; 
They use a Welshman like a dog!” 
Meanwhile, Liam trudg’d on, sick at heart: 
Was it for this he’d ta’en a part 
In his king's feads! his country’s broils ! 
In tourneys, turn-outs, and turmoils! 


~~ 


Liam turn’d; a tear was in his eye; 
He turn'd to wish his land good-by ; 


~ 
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Liam. 


He knelt him down upon the ground, 


While his three greyhounds stood around : 
Llam slapp'd his heart, and wip’d his eye, 


Then blew his nose and heav'd a sigh ! 


*“*Oh, fare thee well, my beauteous land, 


Land of my pride, adieu ! 
My steps are to a foreign strand, 
My heart still dwells with you. 
Oh! let me wander where I will, 
‘Thou’rt still my bosom’s pride ; 
Mem’ry shall lead me back again, 
‘To my own mountain’s side ! 


“*Oh, who shall say if ere again 
My feet shall wander back, 


To where the young kid climbs with glee, 


The lofty mountain track ! 
Brightly the sun is shining, 
Ah, my lovely vale! 
The flow’ret’s bloom is pining 
lor evening's fresh’ning gale ! 


‘** Look thus, look thus, endearing ! 

When next thy charms I see; 

Welcome with smiles thus cheering, 
‘The wand’rer back to thee. 

Thou'lt not greet me with sadness, 
My much-lov’d home! 

I'll welcome thee with gladness, 
Ne’er more to roam!” 


Upon his heart Llam stuck a leck; 

A little English he could speak: 

He was too poor to take a chaise,” 
But got to London in twelve days; 
Travelling then was rather slow, 

fhe ‘* Wonder” hadn't begun to go, 
lhe ruts were deep; in short, the fact is, 
Mr. M‘Adam didn’t practise. 

Liam didn’t like the looks of London, 
He almost thought that he was undone ; 
He couldn’t see himself or dogs, 

For the dense smoke, and denser fogs. 
The cockneys took him for a wild man, 
And ev'ry mother for her child ran ; 
But, by and by, they found that he 
Didn't wish to taste their progeny ; 
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I'm sure they'd no such things as chaises. — 
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Llam. 


They got him into conversation, 

And then he scorned the imputation. 

He wouldn't touch a smoky child ; 

He was a Welsh man, not a wild. 

Then were such grins, and such grimaces, 
Such pulling bells, and pulling faces: 

* Vell, do you know this feller here 

Is Velsh? vy, I had no idear !” 

When Liam became a little known, 

He, strange to say, grew quite the ton. 
London's the place for notoriety, 
London’s the place for sweet variety ; 
They'll set an idol up on Sunday, 

And kick it down the following Monday. 


Grandees, on Llam, soon came to call, 
And asked him to a splendid ball; 
He went, to dissipate his gloom; 
And, as he saunter’d up the room, 
A lord, who wish’d to be polite, 
Said, “‘ pray, sir, don’t you dance to-night? 
This lady is my eldest daughter.” 
(The lady was convulsed with laughter,) 
** Dance with a Welshman! Oh! good la! 
‘*Sure you can’t mean it, dear papa!” 
Thus spoke aloud the pretty scorner, 
And Liam, abash'd, slunk in a corner. 
The men, all jealous of his height, 
Quizzed him, and laugh’d with all their might; 
‘The ladies thought his beard too long, 
And begg’d he'd sing them a Welsh song: 
And Llam, quite tir’d of bis fame, 
Was very glad when supper came. 
The supper was a goodly sight, 
Llam eyed the viands with delight ; 
Yet, as he gazed, he heaved a sigh, 
To think there was no flummery. 
None could complain of lack of eatables, 
lor smoking dishes cover'd three tables. 
Liam eat and drank whatever pleas’d him, 
And car’d no more for those who teas’d him. 
** Kings may be drunk, but Llam was glorious,” 
And shortly he grew quite uproarious, 
And, elevated with the sack, 
Slapp’d princes royal on the back; 
flis tricks afforded much diversion, 
Till, quite worn out with his exertion, 
Upon a bench his head he bow’d, 
And soon began to snore aloud. 
“Twas pity he did not awake, 
For soon was heard a voice which spake ; 
(‘‘ Hiccup,) Beware! beware, I cry! 
Take heed (hiceup,) of that Welsh spy : 
He's here, (hiccup,) with bad intent ; 
I warrant, by the Welsh king sent; 








Llam. 


There’s ‘smould’ring anger’ on his brow, 

* Dull mysticism’ in his bow; 

Mark’d you, (hic.,) how he hugg’d his leek, 
And how he bolted that beef’s cheek ; 

If you mark’d this, you will not surely, 

Let the tall rascal sleep securely !”" 

“No!” shouted all these Saxon men, 

“‘ We'll have the dog to the dog’s den!” 

So Llam was bound, and off they bore him, 
His yelping dogs led on before him. 

Llam’s British blood began to boil, 

When he awoke in all this coil! 

He thought on what his prince had told him, 
And kick’d, till they could scarcely hold him; 
But all his kicking was in vain, 

Liam could not break an iron chain! 


They fasten’d him down to the dungeon floor, 
And his three dogs, too; they fasten’d all four ; 
They said nor him, nor his dogs, they’d slaughter, 
But they should all live on bread and water, 
The dogs looked up in their master’s face, 
And doubtless thought it a cruel case. 

And here suppose, after all this riot, 
We leave our hero snug and quiet. 


Reader, I fear you’ve had enough 
Of this abominable stuff ; 
But if it has caus’d one merry smile, 
You must not call the writer vile. 
For ye, who idly glance it o’er, 
Just cut the leaves, and nothing more, 
I have advice, which may apply 
To all the “ Cambrian Quarterly,” 
It does his sense but little credit, 
Who dares condemn, ere he has read it! ; 

SEL, 


END OF CANTO I, 
































SKETCH FROM THE IRISH BAR.* 


MR. PETER BURROWES. 


Tue ancient Egyptians had a law, which ordained that the actions 
and characters of their dead should be solemnly canvassed before 
certain judges, in order to regulate what was due to their memory. 
No quality, however exalted, no abilities, however eminent, could 
exempt the possessors from this last and impartial trial. To 
ingenuous minds this must have been a powerful incentive in the 
pursuit of virtue, and a strong restraint on the most abandoned in 
their career of vice. Modern sketch-writing has improved upon 
this practice, for, while it leaves unnoticed the vulgar crowd, who 
merely eat and drink, sleep and die, it rescues from oblivion the 
generous actions of those who, within their appropriate sphere, 
have served the interests of their country, and promoted the hap- 
yiness Of mankind. Nothing can be more useful than to portray 
living character, because it increases our acquaintance with human 
nature ; and less extensively perhaps, but more strikingly, conveys 
that valuable knowledge of the habits and passions of our species, 
which it has been the proud object of more serious history to 
impart. The periodicals of the present day, which have done such 
signal service to the literature of England, availing themselves of 
the attractions held out by this pleasing mode of writing, have 
honourably perpetuated the virtues and talents of many distin- 
guished men, which must otherwise have been buried in for- 
getfulness. 

It has often surprised me, that, in the series of beautiful sketches 
from the Irish bar, which have long formed one of the chief 
attractions in the pages of the New Monthly, the eminent individual 
whose name is prefixed to this paper, has been hitherto unno- 
ticed. Plunket and Bushe obtained the first and second places; 
Burrowes could fairly lay claim to the third. He was their early 
friend, their most formidable competitor in the career of fame, 
hardly inferior to either in ability, and certainly surpassed by none 
in purity of intention and rectitude of conduct; and though his 
professional life may not have been so fortunate or brilliant as that 
of his distinguished compeers, it has been fully as creditable to 
himself and useful to his country. 

Peter Burrowes was born in Portarlington, Queen’s county, and 
educated in the University of Dublin, of which he became a scholar, 


* : > . . ° ° . 
A biography of Mr. Burrowes has appeared in a provincial periodi- 
cal; the present paper is a transcript, with alterations by the author. 
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and where he acquired other honourable distinctions. In the 
Historical Society, since, by Provost Elrington, most infamously 
suppressed, he was a distinguished speaker. Amongst men of no 
ordinary cast of mind, by early culture, and, what is infinitely 
more serviceable, by constant collision with keen and watchful 
adversaries, his wits were sharpened, and his oratorical talents 
polished and improved. Plunket and Burrowes were at the 
Temple together, and on the most intimate terms of friendship. 
He has been heard to say, that so intense a student was Plunket, 
that he could not be prevailed on to quit his books for the purpose 
of attending the debates in the House of Commons; and that, too, 
at a time when the world was teeming with astonishing events, 
when the theme for discussion was a mighty one, and handled too 
by mighty men. His early application was in the end splendidly 
rewarded. 


Mr. Burrowes, on returning to Ireland, was called to the bar, 
and, like every Irish lawyer of his day, soon became a politician: 
his views were liberal and patriotic, and he avowed them: they 
were not exactly palatable to the existing government, nor likely to 
recommend him to their favor; his chance of promotion was, 
therefore, distant, his professional prospects somewhat cheerless: 
but, nevertheless, actuated by the noblest principles and by the 
purest motives, he lent a helping hand to what he believed to be a 
glorious work, and struggled to the last with his illustrious asso- 
ciates in opposing measures which he thought fatal to the inde- 
pendence of his country, the adoption of which, however, no human 
eloquence could prevent or retard. He naturally associated with 
those whose political sentiments he supposed to be in unison with 
his own, and thus it was that he became intimately acquainted with 
the celebrated Wolfe Tone. That extraordinary man, in his 
memoirs, extols the character, recounts the number and intensity 
of the private virtues, and applauds the public spirit, of Burrowes ; 
declaring he had but one fault, and that was, that in his political 
principles he did not go far enough. The fact was, he associated 
with such men as Tone, because he believed them to be influenced 
by the same constitutional and enlightened views as were his own; 
but the moment he discovered the desperate tendency of their 
political opinions, he withdrew altogether from their dangerous 
society: he never was a furious revolutionist, or a factious 
partisan: he loved liberty, and therefore he clung to British 
connexion; he hated tyranny, and therefore he resisted France. 
The signal failure of Tone’s project of invasion is known to all: 
he was captured, exultingly dragged in chains to Dublin, tried in 
asummary manner by court-martial, and sentenced to be hanged, 
being sternly refused an honourable death, which, as a French 
general, he had hoped to obtain. That particular period was the 
gloomiest epoch in Irish history, despondency or terror had seized 
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upon the minds of all. ‘The political adherents and partisans of Tone 
deserted and disowned him; one out of a thousand examples of the 
surprising change which a man’s misfortunes work in the 
affections, or even recollections, of his former friends. This guilty 
but unhappy man had been unconstitutionally tried, and illegally 
condemned. At such a time, who would be so desperate as to 
impeach the justice or correctness of a mode of trial, instituted 
under the directions of a powerful ministry and a triumphant 
party? The attempt could scarcely be successful, and must 
inevitably expose the individuals who engaged in it to obloquy and 
resentment. Nevertheless Mr. Burrowes, uniting his exertions to 
thase of Mr. Curran, nobly endeavoured to save the life, or at least 
procrastinate the death, of one whom he had known in happier 
days, but upon whom the world now looked coldly. A habeas 
corpus was obtained, suicide prevented the operation of the writ! 
The particulars of this sad scene of mortal suffering, so touching 
and so afflicting, are beautifully told in the memoirs of Curran by 
his son. I should not have introduced the melancholy subject 
here, but that I conceived the conduct of Mr. Burrowes on that 
memorable oceasion places his character in the fairest point of 
view; and exhibits proof of a friendship, exalted and pure, such 
as no man who admires the excellencies of our nature can con- 
template without true delight. 


Perhaps the most excellent of his professional speeches was that 
delivered before a committee of the Irish House of Commons, 
in 1796. Peckwell’s Cases present no such instance as the 
following of extraordinary or extravagant bribery; a species of 
bribery, too, without a precedent in the annals of corruption. 
Hutchinson, a lawyer,” the first, | believe, of the Donoughmores, 
was appointed provost of the University of Dublin, and conceiving 
the ambitious project of returning his son to parliament as member 
for that body, resolved that, so far as money or patronage could 
effect it, no impediment should prevent the accomplishment of his 
wishes. Assisted by these powerful auxiliaries, he fondly hoped 
that there was no proud spirit which he could not bend to his 
wicked purposes; no opposition, however bitter, which he could 
not solten; no integrity so inflexible that he could not finally 
subdue. He commenced accordingly; and, to do justice to the 
memory of that pious provost, every engine of corruption was em- 
ployed; every project, no matter how villanous, which practised 
chicanery could suggest, was attempted: he filled the University 
with cabals, and converted the peaceful retreat of learning into 
a noisy market for the purchase and sale of votes. I can conceive 
no more flagitious perversion of authority than that which this 


* Since the time of Hutchinson, none but a fellow of the college has 
been appointed to the high office of provost. 
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man’s scandalous practices exhibited. Appointed by the govern- 
ment of his country to an office of the very highest importance, 
he employs the patronage with which he is invested, not to reward 
merit or to encourage perseverance, but to promote perjury and 
recompense baseness: he laid snares to entrap the youth of the 
University, and waged war against their virtue: a second Sir 
Giles Overreach, he went every length that he might hear his son 
proclaimed a “right honourable.” Of course, such a man did 
incalculable mischief: he imposed upon the weak, awed the timid, 
the covetous he bribed. ‘To the honour of human nature, he was 
not universally successful: he encountered many who could not be 
tempted by their poverty to betray their conscience; who nobly 
spurned his offers, and despised histhreats. With one individual* 
whom mere money could not gain over, he resorted to an expedient 
of singular enormity: this gentleman had already sat twice for a 
fellowship without success; and on the eve of the third examina- 
tion, when broken down with intense study, dejected in spirits, and 
almost filled with despair, just at this critical moment the worthy 
provost made an attempt to seduce him from his honour. The 
proposal, though infamous, was certainly tempting: it was simply 
this; that if Millar would promise to vote for his son, he would 
give him a list of all the questions which he meant to ask at the 
fellowship examination, by which method, as Mr. Burrowes 
remarked, a docile parrot might appear wiser than Sir Isaac 
Newton. This basest of all bribes was indignantly rejected: 
Millar preferred the prospect of honourable poverty, to the cer- 
tainty of wealth and dignity purchased at so deara price. He 
had his reward: the examination for fellowship is a public one, and 
his splendid answering ensured his election. These facts Millar 
proved in his evidence before the committee. Such events were 
brilliant topics for the display of oratorical power: the picture of 
human nature which that contested ¢élection exhibited were 
strikingly diversified; it was darkened with the meanest vices, and 
brightened with the most exalted virtues. If one youth fell a 
victim to corruption, another triumphed over its pernicious influ- 
ence; if one fell down and worshipped the golden calf, another 
trampled the idol beneath his feet. The struggles of youthful 
conscience, the machinations of hoary villany, literature disho- 
noured, science insulted, and religion disgraced, with the — 
criminal impudently braving consequences ; these were no ordinary 
topics, and they required to be handled by no ordinary man, 
Nobly did Mr. Burrowes discharge his arduous duty: his closing 
speech, commenting on the evidence and the various bearings of 
that singular case, was a happy and successful effort, an excelling 
specimen of pure and manly eloquence: it is replete with the 


* This gentleman is the Rev. Doctor Millar, master of the endowed 
school of Armagh, now far advanced in years, and universally respected, 
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finest conceptions, with glowing combinations of thought, accom. 
panied by freshness of imagery and classic illustration, which im- 
parts to it a peculiar charm; it far exceeds Lord Plunket’s speech 
delivered in the same case. 


I am convinced that had Mr. Burrowes entered the imperial 
parliament, he would have surpassed the generality of his country- 
men who have obtained seats in that house. He possesses the 
chief requisites for senatorial eloquence, simplicity and power 
being the characteristics of his style. By the besetting sin of 
modern oratory, that of talking for talking sake, he has never been 
infected, rationally considering that copiousness of diction or rich- 
ness of imagery are but poor substitutes for that strength and com- 
pactness of style, that close and connected reasoning, which alone 
can now ensure an orator’s reputation. Those speakers signalized 
for their prolixity, and consequently for their feebleness, appear 
to be governed by an ambition of a very humble character ; for, 
like the country couple described by Goldsmith, 


‘¢They simply seek renown, 
By holding out to tire each other down.”’ 


It has been ingeniously observed concerning Messrs. Bushe and 
Burrowes, that the latter seemed lost in a little subject, where the 
graceful manner and ready eloquence of Mr. Bushe shone forth 
most conspicuously. It requires a large subject to develope the 
mental faculties of Mr. Burrowes; something to warm his feelings 
and stir his sympathies ; a great constitutional question, for exam- 
ple, involving the dearest rights and liberties of his countrymen. 
Perhaps this failing, if it can be so called, might not have been 
detrimental in a parliamentary capacity; as the individuals who 
have been considered the most effective speakers in the senate 
are not those smooth and facile gentlemen ever prepared to 
deliver, on common-place topics, neat sayings in rounded periods: 
those destined to govern in a popular assembly must be of another 
mould; taste in composition and propriety of language, though 
useful auxiliaries, will not of themselves ensure success, nor atone 
for feeble reasoning and superficial information, Power, not 
nicety of expression, is the grand requisite for a parliamentary 
speaker; power to discuss and to refute, to bear down opposition, 
and, pressing hard upon his adversaries, to contrast their weakness 
with his own strength, exhibiting on some questions of vast 
national importance wide and enlightened views, with the prophetic 
wisdom of a far-looking mind. If such a man deliver his opinions 
in forcible language, inaccuracies of expression will be readily 
overlooked. I conclude, then, that Mr. Burrowes, like his friend 
Lord Plunket, would have been more likely than Chief Justice 
Bushe to have acquired fame in the British senate. 


It should not be forgotten, that he was a conspicuous member 
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of the Irish parliament immediately prior to its dissolution. The 
speech which he delivered in reply to the late Lord Castlereagh, in 
the ever memorable debate upon the union, fully equalled the efforts 
of Plunket and Grattan on the same momentous question: it 
evinced a thorough acquaintance with the fundamental principles 
of the constitution, and a just conception of the rightful privileges 
of the people. He did not content himself with arguing the 
question coldly and metaphysically : he was deeply moved, and, 
throwing his whole soul into the subject, he poured forth the un- 
disguised feelings of his heart; the noblest sentiments fell from 
his lips, and, coupled with the irresistible simplicity of his man- 
ners, produced a powerful effect. He chastised the young lord 
for his wanton aspersion of the character of Mr. Grattan, in a 
strain of nervous and indignant eloquence which has rarely been 
surpassed. The insertion of the concluding sentences may not be 
considered inappropriate : 


“I feel but little, any portion of the noble lord’s obloquy which 
may attach to me or my humble efforts; but I own, I cannot 
repress my indignation at the audacious boldness of calumny 
which would asperse one of the most exalted characters which 
any nation ever produced, and that, too, in a country which owes 
its liberties and its greatness to the energy of his exertions, and 
in the very house which has so often been the theatre of his glo- 
rious labours and splendid achievements, I remember that man, 
the theme of universal panegyric ; the wonder and the boast of 
Ireland, for his genius and virtue. His name silenced the sceptic 
upon the reality of genuine patriotism: to doubt the purity of his 
motives was a heresy which no tongue dared to utter; envy was 
lost in admiration; and even those whose crimes he scourged, 
blended exalted praises with the murmurs of resentment. He co- 
vered our unfledged constitution with the ample wings of his ta- 
lents, as the eagle covers her young; like her he soared, and like 
her he could behold the rays whether of royal favor or royal 
anger, with undazzled, unintimidated eye. If, according to 
Demosthenes, to grow with the growth, and decay with the decline 
of our country, be thetrue criterion of a good citizen, how infinitely 
did this man, even in the moment of his lowest depression, surpass 
those upstart patriots who only become visible when their country 
vanishes, Sir, there is something most singularly curious, and, 
according to my estimation of things, enviable, in the fate of this 
great man: his character and his consequence are, as it were, 
vitally interwoven with the greatness of his country ; the one can- 
not be high and the other low; the one cannot stand, and the other 
perish. This was so well understood by those who have so long 
meditated to put down the constitution of Ireland, that, feeling 
they could not subdue, they have incessantly laboured to calum- 
niate her most vigilant and ablest champion. They appealed to 
every unguarded prejudice, to every assailable weakness of a ge- 
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nerous but credulous people, they watched every favorable moment 
of irritation or of terror, to pour in the detested passion of calumny. 
Sir, it will be found on a retrospect of Ireland since 1782, that her 
liberties never received a wound that a correspondent stab was not 
inflicted at his character; and when it was vainly hoped that his 
imperishable fame was laid in the dust, the times were deemed 
ripe for the extinction of our constitution. Sir, these impious la- 
bourers cannot finally succeed ; glory and liberty are not easily 
effaced ; Grattan and the constitution will survive the storm !” 


After the union, Mr. Burrowes was engaged in the extensive 
practice of his profession, and in 1803 was called on, in his 
legal capacity, to perform a most melancholy duty. The cir- 
cumstances of Emmet’s insurrection, or, more properly speaking, 
riot, are generally known. After that misguided youth was be- 
trayed into the hands of the government, he applied to Mr. 
Curran to act for him as counsel at his approaching trial ; this was 
peremptorily refused. EEmmet’s romantic attachment to Curran’s 
daughter was notorious; he had dearly proved the strength of 
his ‘*early affection’s vow,” for it was in attempting to take a last 
farewell of the object of his enthusiastic love that he was arrested. 
Mr. Curran was suspected of favoring his revolutionary principles, 
and, thus delicately circumstanced, his declining to appear as 
counsel for Emmet was, perhaps, pardonable. Plunket was then 
solicitor general, and, possibly, the generality of the bar might 
not be over anxious to signalize themselves in defence of the young 
rebel. In this calamitous situation, the unhappy but intrepid 
youth applied to Peter Burrowes: with alacrity he accepted the 
office of his counsel, but was spared the trouble of making any 
unavailing speech in his defence. When the trial came on, the 
crown lawyers spoke long, and somewhat vindictively, against 
the prisoner. Plunket exposed the folly of this wild adventure in 
a laboured and sarcastic speech; for which he has been unfairly 
calumniated, his enemies saying that he was the early and intimate 
friend of Emmet, an assertion which was totally false; however, 
even the most stubborn loyalist must admit, that his speech on 
that occasion was a little unnecessary. After the crown lawyers 
were exhausted, Mr. Burrowes rose to speak, when his unfortu- 
nate though undaunted client, laying his hand upon his shoulder, 
— him to his seat, observing, that he was conscious of Mr. 

urrowes’s zeal and intrepidity, but that he should not harass him- 
self in making unavailing exertions on behalf of one whose fate 
was already sealed, When asked, ‘had he any thing to say why 
sentence of death should not be passed upon him 2” he answered, 
“I have nothing to say why sentence of death should not be pas. 
sed upon me, but I have much to say why sentence of infamy should 
not be attached to it.” His pathetic but manly appeal thrilled 
every heart, and drew tears from every eye. Lord Norbury was 
alone unmoved, but this was as it should be, for it is an unseemly 
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thing to behold the gravity of a judge discomposed, or his mind 
unsettled by the intrusion of any silly sympathetic or idle re- 
grets. Mr. Burrowes has not yet learned to speak of this tragical 
event without emotion. He recounts an anecdote which strikingly 
exhibits the chivalrous devotion of Emmet’s attachment to Miss 
Curran: when he heard that her residence was to be subjected 
to the indignity of a search after treasonable papers, he wrote to 
the Secretary of State offering to plead guilty forthwith, provided 
the government would spare the feelings of Miss Curran, and ab- 
stain from the commission of the intended insult. There exists 
no individual for whose splendid talents Mr. Burrowes entertains 
so high respect as Lord Plunket’s, and yet I have heard him declare 
that Emmet’s defence, as a piece of powerful eloquence, infi- 
nitely surpassed the professional efforts of the distinguished men 
by whom that prosecution was conducted. It must not be sup- 
posed that he has ever even hinted that the punishment of Emmet 
was unjust; on the contrary, it is while he condemns the rashness 
and criminality of his Quixotic enterprise, that the recollection of 
his talents, his courage, and his love, excite feelings of tenderness, 
and pity for his untimely fate. 


About the year 1805, Mr. Burrowes was appointed one of the 
counsel to the revenue, a situation then attended with considerable 
emoluments. Shortly after, when the party whose principles he 
had espoused went out of office, he also resigned, although his 
place had never been considered a political one, and although his 
circumstances could but ill afford so greatasacrifice. This volun- 
tary resignation of several thousands a year, which, to many gen- 
tlemen of the profession, might appear inconsiderate, or even ro- 
mantic, proceeded from an anxiety, perhaps too sensitive, to pre- 
_— his political character from the charge of cupidity or vacil- 
ation. 


Among the many excellent professional speeches of Mr. 
Burrowes, that delivered in the trial of Robinson, for bigamy, 
will perhaps be found most attractive. It is a beautiful narrative 
of facts, rendered peculiarly touching by its unaffected simplicity. 
The circumstances of the case were unusually afflicting : the eri- 
minal, reduced to the lowest extremity in point of health and for- 
tune, introduced himself to a Mr. Berry, an eminent solicitor in 
Dublin, and, by the plausibility of his manner, prevailed upon 
him, not only to undertake several almost hopeless suits, but to 
supply him with the means of existence; and finally induced his 
unsuspecting benefactor to admit him beneath his roof. Mr. 
Berry had a daughter, young and lovely; he could have enter- 
tained no suspicions of the infamous designs of his perfidious 
client, knowing him to be a married man, and, moreover, mean in 
appearance, and shattered in constitution. What followed can be 


shortly told: through means the most unaccountable, he acquired 
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a fatal influence over this young lady’s mind, and prevailed upon 
her to consent to a private marriage, and then, Wakefield-like, 
seemed perfectly contented, and returned, with his victim, to reside 
as a stranger in her father’s house. At length, the unnatural 
union was discovered, and a prosecution was the consequence. 
The singular excellence of Mr. Burrowes’s speech on this occasion 
is, that the advocate, though seemingly giving but a plain state- 
ment of facts, is, in reality, making a most pathetic appeal to the 
feelings of the jury, and taking the surest means of enlisting their 
sympathies on his side; thus proving that he thoroughly under- 
stood the difficult art of forensic eloquence : that language, and 
manner, natural and unaffected, will win the favor of a jury, while 
to besiege them with unnatural combinations of words, or to daz- 
zle their minds with pompous phrases, will assuredly defeat the 
ends which the advocate hopes to accomplish. 


The trial of Dr. Sheridan, under the Convention Act, passed in 
Irelandin 1793, and involving, as it did, the invaluable right of peti- 
tioning, created universal interest. Mr. Burrowes’s defence of that 
gentleman has long been considered one of the best specimens of 
legal and constitutional reasoning extant: like his other speeches, 
it is free from false ornament ; it is classical, convincing, and 
condensed, ‘The student may perhaps be induced, from what has 
been said, to examine the speeches of Mr. Burrowes: he will not 
find in them either the contemptuous sarcasm of Plunket, or the 
sparkling wit of Curran; but incessant irony displeases; and though 
to discover remote and beautiful analogies strikes the imagination, 
yet it fails to satisfy the yearnings of the mind, which demands 
and requires something more solid and enduring. Itis not, I con- 
ceive, extravagant praise, to compare the speeches of this gentle- 
man with Lord Erskine’s, those exquisite models of forensic elo- 
quence: they are alike distinguished for force and energy, ful- 
ness of sentiment, clearness of thought, and vigor of style; they 
are alike the productions of men of acute and comprehensive un- 
derstandings, who seem to have laboured successfully among the 
ancients, the fathers of literature, and to have caught up the ex- 
alted spirit which animates their writings, and imbued their minds 
with that nervous, yet chastened eloquence, which will render 
them famous to the end of time. 


In private life, there never was an individual more universally 
respected than the subject of this sketch, or one whose society was 
more eagerly coveted. To young men, his conversation is pecu- 
liarly attractive: in no respect dogmatical or dictatorial; he will 
unreservedly communicate the most interesting anecdotes of 
Grattan and Flood, honoured names! and other eminent charac- 
ters of his times, with all of whom he was intimately acquainted. 
He must have been a dangerous rival to contend with in his 
younger days, for even now, though the freshness of youth is 
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somewhat worn off, a lovely girl will avert her bright eyes from her 
prosing partner to lend an attentive ear to his more rational 
and animated converse. He is an invaluable companion on an 
excursion to roam over the Wicklow hills, and explore the 
sequestered glens of that romantic country: possessing, as he 
does, a keen relish for the beauties of nature, and bearing little 
accidents without repining, he promotes every innocent amuse- 
ment, and without evincing an exuberance of animal spirits, which 
might be unbecoming in one of his years and station, he is uni- 
formly so cheerful and so joyous that a young man is almost 
ashamed of appearing dull in his presence. , 


The young aspirant for professional distinction may contemplate 
the character and fortune of Mr. Burrowes not without advantage. 
He will find that, in a free country, a manly avowal of his princi- 
ples, and a consistent adherence to them, will not constitute a 
perpetual bar to advancement ;* and that, in the end, an enlight. 
ened government will be more likely to reward and to confide in 
that man whose interest could not tempt him to swerve from his 
honours, than the lawyer who changes his principles with every 
administration, and who is ever ready to display the strength of 
his attachment to “the powers that be,” by engaging in practices 
disreputable and mean, and hostile to the liberties of his country. 


I would just add, Mr. Burrowes bears some resemblance to that 
British statesman, whose character he admired most, and whose 
memory he most reveres, Charles James Fox. I mean not, for it 
would be worse than flattery, to ascribe to Mr. Burrowes that ex- 
tent of information, greatuess of soul, or splendor of abilities, 
which belonged to the departed patriot: I allude merely to their 
private virtues. The closing remarks of Mr. Hazlitt, in his beau- 
tiful sketch of the celebrated statesman, are descriptive of Mr. 
Burrowes to the very life: ‘He was superior to every kind of 
jealousy, of suspicion, of malevolence, to every narrow and sordid 
motive; he was perfectly above every species of duplicity, of 
low art and cunning; he judged of every thing in the downright 
sincerity of his nature, without being able to impose upon him- 
self by any hollow disguise, or to lend his support to any thing un- 
fair or dishonourable ; he had an innate love of truth, of justice, 
of probity, of whatever was generous or liberal: neither his edu- 
cation nor his connexions, nor his situation in life, nor the low in- 
trigues and virulence of party, could ever alter the simplicity of his 
taste, nor the candid openness of his nature: there was an elastic 
force about his heart, a freshness of social feeling, a warm, glowing 
humanity, which remained unimpaired to the last: he was by 


nature a gentleman.” Ww. 


hi Mr. Burrowes has held, for some years past, the situation of Com- 
missioner of the Insolvent Court, an office attended with considerable 


emoluments. 
Y 
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THE SONG OF RHYS AB OWAIN.* 





‘“‘Which shall I first bewail, 
Thy bondage or lost sight, 
Prison within prison, 
Inseparably dark?” MILTON. 


** He, the love 


Of many hearts! the fondly reared, the fair, 
Gladdening all eyes to see; and fettered there !” ) 


* Henry LI., foiled in his most vigorous attack on the independence 
of Wales, iv a barbarous ebullition of revenge, caused his Welsh hos- 
tages (among whom were the two sons of Owain Gwynedd,) to be imme- 
diately deprived of sight.—Cambrian Plutarch. 


Mrs. Hemans. 


SLowLy the evening shadows fall 

On yonder dungeon’s noisome wall ; 

Unmark’d they fall; those captives pale 

No more may see the daylight fail ; 

The vengeful Saxon’s savage might 

Has spoil’d those once fair orbs of light ; 

Youthful and lovely are the pair 

Who droop in hopeless darkness there ; 

Not fourteen summers’ suns have shed 

Their lustre on that fair boy’s head, ) 
And scarce more manly is the face 

Of yon tall youth, whose falt’ring pace 

Betrays the anguish, still and deep, 

That longs, but is ashamed, to weep. 

Sudden he checks his short career, 

Cadwallon’s moan has reach’d his ear; 

He takes bis harp, and sadly sings, 

And faintly strikes the yielding strings ; 

How chang’d its tone, since the young minstrel’s hand 
Wak’'d the wild echoes of his mountain land! 


Oh! dark and cheerless is the tomb, 

And dark and drear the dungeon’s gloom, 
And dark the deep*ning shades that lie 
On age’s dim and closing eye : 

Yet, to the tomb’s lone dweller clings 

No mem'ry fond of brighter things: 

To cheer the captive’s tedious day 

Some wand'ring sunbeam finds its way ; 
The aged make but little moan, 

For those they car’d to see are gone : 








Song of Rhys ab Owain. 


But wo for youthful eyes, whose light 
Is quench’d in dull and hopeless night, 
And youthful hearts, that pining dwell 
Within the captive’s dreary cell: 
It would not still my ceaseless pain 
To watch the sunlight gild my chain, 
I only crave one minute’s space, 
Tosee my own Cadwallon’s face. 
Alas! I feel thy burning tears 

My trembling barp-chords steep ; 
Thy stifled wail is in my ears, 

Sweet brother, do not weep. 


Thy slender fingers’ clammy grasp 
Affrights me, as its thrilling clasp 
From my firm hold seems half to glide 
As our lost mother’s ere she died; 
Oh, I have yet one wo to fear, 
My brother, do not leave me here: 
Cheer thee, my dear one, Owain’s hand 
Has hurled the tyrant from his land, 
And bravely will our Cymry fight, 
To free us from the tyrant’s might. 
Cheer thee, we yet shall tread together, 
Unfettered, on the springing heather, 
And joy to hear the morning lark, 
Although, to us, the morn be dark ; 
Not ours to gaze o’er land and deep, 
From old Eryri’s mountain steep, 
But standing free and chainless there, 
°’T were life to quaff the mountain air; 
And, though the blessed sun may shine 
Unheeded on these senseless eyne, 
Warmly his cheering rays shall fall 
On limbs benumbed with ling’ring thrall; 
For as the moon will shed no light, 

But o’er our hearts will creep 
The holy still of hushing night, 

Sweet brother, do not weep. 


What though our fairy bark shall glide 
No more along the river’s tide, 

We'll listen, as our halls it laves, 

To the glad melody of waves: 

We may not follow hawk or bound, 
But, leaning on some shady mound, 
We'll laugh, as Echo, floating by, 
Mimics the jovial hunter’s cry. 

Thus calm and still may pass our life, 
Far from the frenzied joy of strife; 

But we will frame undying lays, 

To sing our own fair Gwynedd’s praise, 
To tell how Owain’s sword of might 
Gleams like a meteor in the fight ; 
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Englynion i Wynt y Dwyrain. 


How Rhun, the gentle and the brave, 
Too early filled a hero’s grave; 
And not inglorious is the doom 
Of him whose songs defy the tomb, 
And long to aftertimes may tell 
How Gwynedd’s warriors fought and fell. 
Now, may all loved and boly things 
Be round my brother’s sleep; 
And blessings on my wild harp’s strings, 
For thou hast ceased to weep. 
TLLYLLES. 


Se OO* 806460 6* 04068888 


ENGLYNION I WYNT Y DWYRAIN. | 


Gwynt DwyRAIN yuan vod, yn vilain | 
A’i valais a’m twyllod, 
Call leidr a’m colledod; 
Mi a’i rhegav vyth mewn rhugl vod. 


Lleidr vy mhapur Ilydan, a dilys 
Y dylwn ei duchan; 
Plywr heb liw, nid gwiw i'r gwan 
Ymdaeru & gwynt y dwyra’n. 


Blaid sydyn, vel blaid arswydus, yn tori 
Fel taran echrydus; 
Gwill gevaill gwallgovus, 
Yn ysgwrio’r vro ar vrys. 


Chwyrn chwalwr, hyrdiwr oerdig, Hed egr, 
Liew digon ystyvnig ; 
Hén leidr anweledig ; 
O am ci Dal i Dial vy nig! , 


Dwyn y tooben y ty, a dygyn 
Y digiais am hyny; 
A dwyn vy mhapur leidr gwed’y 
Y gelyn taer, o galon y ty. 


Pe bawn o’i ol yn fraeol 4 phren, i’w guro 
Am gario vy ‘sgriven, 
Ni chawn i ’n stwr gan y rhwygwr hén, ' 
Ysgatvyd, ond vy ’sgytian, 


OWAIN GRUFYD, 
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To the Editors of the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine. 


GENTLEMEN, 
Viewine with much gratification the valuable information which 
your excellent work is now diffusing throughout the Principality, 
I have sent you a List of the Gentry, of North and South Wales, 
who were deemed ‘fit and qualified to be made Knights of the 
Royal Oak, with the value of their estates, anno Dom. 1660, 
taken from a manuscript of Peter le Neve, esq. This order was 
intended by King Charles II. as a reward to several of his 
followers, and the knights of it were to wear a silver medal, with 
a devise of the king in the oak, pendent to a ribbon about their 
necks: but it was thought proper to lay it aside, lest it might 
create heats and animosities, and open those wounds afresh, 
which at that time were thought prudent should be healed; and, 
as no list of them was ever published, we thought such a curiosity 
would be acceptable to the public, though not immediately re- 
lating to the order of baronets.” 

The same desire as the editor of the note just quoted, has 
induced me to send it to you, trusting that some of your corres- 
pondents in the Principality will favor your readers, at their 
leisure, with a list of the places where these gentry resided. 1 
have added my little knowledge in that respect, as a temptation to 
others to follow my example. 

I am, gentlemen, with the sincerest wish for the prosperity of 


your Magazine, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


D. ROWLAND, F.a.s. 





[For the explanatory annotations we are indebted to the Rev. 
WaLTerR Davies, author of Surveys of North and South Wales: further 
information is, however, required respecting some of the Knights of the 
Royal Oak and their descendants. |—EpiTors. 





KNIGHTS OF THE ROYAL OAK.* 
ANGLESEY. Ps BRECKNOCK. & 


1. John Robinson, esq. .. 0800} 6. Richard Gwynn, esq. . 0600 
2. William Bould, esq... 1000} 7. Wilbourne Williams, 

3. Thomas Wood, esq. .. 0600 CBG. ooccses or ecee 0600 
4. — Bodden, esq....... 1000) 8. John Jefferys,esq..... 0600 
5. Pierce Lloyd, esq..... 1000{ 9. Walter Vaughan, esq.. 0700 





* The original orthography is used in the list. 
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10. 
ll. 
12. 
13. 
14, 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


21. 


24. 


25. 
27. 
28. 


29. 
30 


31. 


32. 
33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


38. 
39. 
40 
41. 


CARDIGAN. 
John Jones, esq....... 
Edward Vaughan, esq. 
Thomas Jones, esq. .. 
Reynold Jenkins, esq. .« 
James Lewis, esq. .... 
CARMARTHEN. 
— Vaughan, esq. . 
Philip Vaughan, esq... 
Henry Maunsell, esq. . 
Rowland Gwynn, esq. . 
Charles Vaughan, esq. 
William Gwynn, esq, . 
Nicholas Williams, esq. 


. Richard Gwynn, esq... 


CARNARVON. 
Sir John Owen’s heire, 
DENBIGH, 

Charles Salisburie, esq. 
Huscall Thelwall, esq. 
Foulke Middleton, esq. 
John Wynn, esq. .... 
Sir Thomas Middleton, 
knt. (of Chirk Cas- 
tle, of Westminster 
after, spent most of 
his estate,) ..... 


Bevis Lloyd, esq. . 


. John Lloyd, esq....... 


FLINTSHIRE. 
Sir Roger Mostyn, knt. 
of Mostyn, bart..... 
Sir Edward Mostyn, kot. 
— Salisbury, of He- 
TraVT™e, CSG... eaeee 
Robert Davis, esq... . 
John Puliston, esq. 
John Hanmer, knt. bart. 
William Hanmer, esq. . 





GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
Sir — Esterlinge, knt. 
Herbert Evans, esq. .. 
David Jenkins, esq..... 
Thomas Mathews, esq. 


& 
0800 
1000 
0600 
0700 
0700 


1000 
0600 
0700 
0800 
0600 
0700 
1000 
0700 


1500 


1300 
0600 
0600 


0800 


4000 


0600 
2000 
2500 
3000 
1500 


1500 
1500 
1100 





42. 


43. 
44. 


61. 
62. 


63. 
64. 


67. 


Knights of the Royal Oak. 


William Bassett, esq... 


William Herbert, esq. . 


Edmund Lewis, esq... 
David Mathews, esq... 


MERIONETH. 


. William Salisbury, esq. 
. William Price, esq. .. 
. William Vaughan, esq. 
Howell Vaughan, esq. 


— Attwyll, of Parke, 
esq. 


. Lewis Owen, esq. .... 
. John Lloyd, esq....... 


MONMOUTH. 
William Morgan, esq... 


. William Jones, of La- 


narthe, esq......... 
Thomas Lewis, esq. .. 
Charles Vann, esq..... 


. Walter Rumsey, esq... 
. William Jones, of Lan- 


trischent, esq....... 


. — Milbourne, esq..... 


MONTGOMERY. 


. John Pugh, esq....... 


— Owen, esq. of Ruser- 
ton 
— Blaney, esq. ...... 
Roger Lloyd, esq. .... 
Richard Owen, esq. . 


. Richard Herbert, esq... 


Sir Edward Lioyd.... 
Edmand W areinge, esq. 


PEMBROKESHIRE. 


68. Tho. Langhorne, esq. - 
69. Lewis Wogan, esq. 

70. Hagh Bowen, esq..... 
71. Essex Merricke, esq. .. 


73. 
74. 
75. 


Sir John Lort, knt.(bart. 
after) 


eeeeeeve eee 





RADNORSHIRE. 
George Gwynn, esq. .. 
Evan Davies, esq. .... 
— Price, esq......... 





£ 
OS00 
1000 
0800 
1000 


0800 
1500 
1200 
0800 


1500 
0600 
0600 


4000 


1000 
1000 
0800 
0600 


0600 
0800 


1000 


1000 
1000 
0800 
0800 
0700 
1200 
0700 


0800 
1000 
0600 
0600 


2000 


1500 


1000 
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ANNOTATIONS. 
I. ANGLESEY. 


1. John Robinson, esg. £0800. The Robinsons of this island, 
and of Gwersyllt, near Wrexham, were the same. William 
Robinson of Gwersyllt, esq. was sheriff for Denbighshire in 1631, 
and for Anglesey in the following year, as William Robinson of 
Mynachdy, esq. Mynachdy is on the sea-coast, opposite Skerry 
Lighthouse, which was erected about the year 1730, for the di- 
rection of vessels sailing in the channel. Mr. Pennant says the 
Skerries once formed a portion of the perquisites of the see of 
Bangor, and that Dr. Nicholas Robinson, when bishop of the see 
in the reign of Elizabeth, alienated it in favor of one of his sons. 
The same author adds that, between the years 1720 and 1730, 
William Robinson, esq. of Mynachdy and Gwersyllt, the last 
male descendant, perished in a storm, on his return from a sporting 
excursion on the Skerries. 


John Robinson, esq., in the year 1660, may probably be identi- 
fied with the Colonel Robinson, who, in 1645 or 6, took the castle 
of Aber-llienawg, near Beaumaris, from Sir Thomas Cheadle, who 
kept it for the Parliament. 


2. William Bould, esq. £1000. He was of Tre’r ddol, and 
served the office of Sheriff for the county in 1644, 1649, 1655; 
and his successor, Owen Bold, in 1684. 


3. Thomas Wood, esq. £0600. Thomas Wood, of Rhosmore, 
was sheriff for the county in 1661 ; his father, Richard Wood, in 
1656; and a predecessor, Owen Wood, of the same place, in 
1577, 1614, 1640, and 1650. In the reign of Elizabeth, Sir 
Richard Bulkeley had all Anglesey at his command, excepting the 
‘“Woods of Rhosmore,” who were perpetually thorns in his side, 
and, as it is supposed, set on by the infamous Robert Dudley, earl 
of Leicester. It may, however, be presumed that they stood firm 
to their allegiance at the period of the rebellion. 


5. Pierce Lloyd, esq. £1000. Pierce Lloyd, senior, esq. of 
Gwaredog, near Llannerch y medd, was sheriff for the county in 
1603; and Pierce Lloyd, junior, esq. of Lligwy, near Amlwch, 
sheriff in 1612, 1638, and 1651: his son, Pierce Lloyd, of Llani- 
dan, pleasantly situated on the Menai, served the same office in 
1699. These Lloyds becoming extinct, their estates were bought 
by Lord Uxbridge, who left them to his nephew, Sir William Irby, 
the first Lord Boston. 
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Il, BRECKNOCKSHIBE. 


6. Richard Gwynn, esq. £0600. (Gwynns of Buckland, still 
extant.) 

7. Wilbourne Williams, esq. £0600. Of Pen pont. 

9. Walter Vaughan, esq. £0700. Of Tretower, near Crick- 
howel. Bridget, the daughter and sole heiress of Walter Vaughan 
of Talgarth, married July 22, 1677, John Ashburnham, great 
erandfather of the present Earl of Ashburnham. 





III. CARDIGANSHIRE. 


10. John Jones, esq. £0800. — Jones of Nant Eos, now 
Colonel Powell, m. pv. and lord lieutenant for the county, to both 
which offices he succeeded on the demise of the late Thomas 
Johnes, esq. of Havod-Uchdryd. 


11. Edward Vaughan, esq. £1000. He was son of Sir John 
Vaughan, chief justice of the Common Pleas, the friend and exe- 
cutor of the learned Selden, and the father of John Vaughan, first 
Viscount Lisburne, by King William III., in 1695. Their present 
representative is Jobn, tenth viscount, and third Earl Lisburne, of 
Crosswood, near Aberystwyth. 


12. Thomas Jones, esg. £0600. Of Llanvair Clywedogau, on 
the Teivy. His devcelinat of the same name and place, married 
the sole daughter and heir of William Herbert, of Havod, esq., 
and granddaughter of Morgan Herbert, a staunch adherent to the 
solemn league and covenant. ‘Their descendant was the late spi- 
rited improver of the romantic scenery of Havod, now again re- 
verting to its primitive wildness. 


14. James Lewis, esq. £0700. Of Abernantbychan ; now be- 
longing to Pryse Pryse, of Gogerddan, esq., Mm. p. for Cardigan. 





1V. CAERMARTHIENSHIRE. 


15. — Vaughan, esq. £1000. Of Golden grove, in the Vale of 
Towy. The utle in this family of Earl of Carbery, &c. became 
extinct, and the late John Vaughan, esq. bequeathed his whole 
estate to the late Lord Cawdor, of Stackpole court. 


18. Rowland Gwynn, esq. £0800. The name still continues at 
Glan Bran park, The present owner, Sackville Gwynn, esq. 

21. Nicholas Williams, esq. £1000. Of Edwinsford; now Sir 
James Hamlyn Williams, of Clovelly court, in the county of 
Devon, bart. 
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22. Richard Gwynn, esq. £0700. Gwynne of Taliaris; now 
extinct. The estate passed, by sale, into the noble family of 


Seymour. 





Vv. CAERNARVONSHIRE. 


23. Sir John Owen's heire, £1500. This knight was the well- 
known loyalist of Clenennau. He wasa colonel in the army, and 
vice admiral of North Wales. He signalized himself at the siege 
of Bristol, when taken by Prince Rupert, and was appointed gover- 
nor of Conway Castle in 1645, when the Primate of York veered 
about. In 1648, William Lloyd, of Plas Hen, esq. sheriff for the 
county, raised the posse comitatus against him, but was wounded, 
defeated, and taken prisoner. Sir John then laid siege to Caer- 
narvon, but, hearing of the approach of Colonels Carter and 
Twisleton with a strong force, he marched to meet them, carrying 
the wounded sheriff with him, upona litter. The two hostile par- 
ties met near Penmaen mawr, and Sir John had the misfortune of 
being dismounted and taken prisoner, by one Captain Taylor. 
He was taken to Windsor, and tried with the Lords Goring, Capel, 
and Holland, and condemned. The lords had advocates, Sir John 
had none, and this, noticed by Ireton, saved his life. He was per- 
mitted to retire to Clenennau, where he lived until 1666, when he 
died, at the age of sixty-six, and was buried in Penmorva church. 
This was six years after the date of the intended list of Knights of 
the Royal Oak, but Sir John, for some reasons or other, may have 
declined the honour, in favor of his “‘heire,” Sir Robert Owen, of 
Porkington, near Oswestry, knt. who, in 1698, was buried in his 
a of Sylattyn. The family surname continued until 
ately, when Miss Owen conveyed the estate to her husband, Owen 
Ormsby, esq., and their daughter again to Ormsby Gore, esq., the 
present proprietor. 





VI. DENBIGHSHIRE. 


24. Charles Salisburie, esq. £1300. He was of Bachymbyd, in 
the Vale of Clwyd, now the property of Lord Bagot. Charles 
Salisbury was sheriff for the county in 1661. 


25. — Thelwall, esq. £0600. The Christian name is difficult 
to be deciphered. Edward Thelwal of Plas y Ward, was sheriff 
for the county in 1670; John Thelwal of Plas Coch, in 1672; 
Simon Thelwal of Llanbedr Hall, in 1692; “utrum horum,” &c. 


26. Foulke Myddleton, esq. £0600. He was of Gwaenynog, and 
the eighth son of Richard Myddleton, governor of Denbigh Castle in 
the reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. He was also the bro- 
ther of Sir Thomas Myddleton, Lord Mayor of London, who pur- 
chased the Chirk Castle estate from the Lord St. John, of Bletso; of 
Capt. William Myddleton, the Welsh grammarian ; and of Sir Hugh 
Myddleton the engineer, who, with the silver of the Cardiganshire 
NO. V1, é 
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mines, supplied the ungrateful metropolis of England with water. 
Foulke Myddleton married Gwenwyvar, daughter and heir to 
Richard Wynn of Bodlith, in Llansilin, esq. 


28. Sir Thomas Myddleton, knt. of Chirk Castle, §&c. £0800. 
In the family history he is known as Sir Thomas the Soldier, to dis- 
tinguish him from his father, Sir Thomas the Lord Mayor, as well as 
from his son, Sir Thomas the Baronet. The latter died in 1663, 
his father, the Soldier, survived him three years, when he retired 
from his labours at the full age of four score; having passed the 
three first scores in comparative ease, and the last score, a few 
years excepted, as an active officer in the Republican forces. At 
first, taking the castles of others for the service of Parliament, and at 
last, surrendering his own battered castle, for his premature attempt 
to restore Charles II., in 1659. The value of his estate, in Le 
Neve’'s list, is exceedingly low. It is also added that “he spent 
most of it.” He may have mortgaged it heavily to support the 
democratic cause. The Chirk Castle estate, in his time, was the 
most ample in the county of Denbigh; and so it continued until 
the late unfortunate gavelkind division between three coheiresses. 


VII. FLINTSHIRE. 


31. Sir Roger Mostyn of Mostyn, bart. £4000. He was an emi- 
nent loyalist at the breaking out of the civil war: he collected 
together, in twelve hours’ time, a regiment of 1500 men for the 
service of the crown. He was at first a knight, and created a 
baronet August 3, 1660. The title has continued without inter- 
ruption to this day, and is now vested in Sir Thomas Mostyn. 


32. Sir Edward Mostyn, knt. £1500. Sir Edward Mostyn of 
Talacre, was created a baronet in 1670. He was a descendant of 
Pierce Mostyn of the same place, who was president of the Royal 
Eistedvod held at Caerwys, in May 1568; and ancestor of the 
present Sir Edward Mostyn, bart. of the same place, president of 
the Grand Provincial Eistedvod, held at Denbigh in September 
1828. 


33. — Salisbury of Hegragge, esq. £0600. John Salisbury of 
Bachegraig, was sheriff for the county in 1665; and R. Salisbury 
of the same place, in 1602 and 1616. The last heir male of the 
Salisbury’s (a branch from the Lleweni stock,) was John Salisbury, 
esq., father of Hester Lynch, his sole heir, who married Henry 
Thrale, esq., and, afterwards, Seignior Piozzi, who died in 1809; 
Mrs. Piozzi, in her lifetime, settled the estate upon her protegé, 
John Salisbury Piozzi, who thereupon took the name of J. S. P. 
Salisbury, and he was knighted shortly afterwards. Brynbella, 
the present family mansion, was built by Mr. Thrale, and is some 
distance from Bachegraig: the latter house, which was built in 
1557, has recently been demolished. 


34. Robert Davies, esq. £2000. He was of Gwasanau, in the 
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Vale of Mold, his paternal inheritance, and of Llannerch, in the 
Vale of Clwyd, by his marriage with Anne, sole daughter and 
heiress to Sir Peter Mutton, knight, chief justice of North Wales, 
&c. Robert Davies was sheriff for the county three years in suc- 
cession : v'z. 1644, 5, and 6, and again in 1660. At the breaking 
out of the civil war, he garrisoned his house at Gwasanau for the 
king; but he was compelled to surrender it, in 1645, to a supe 
rior force under Sir William Brereton: he died in 1666, and was 
succeeded by his son, Mytton Davies, esq., the traveller, and he 
again by his son, Robert Davies, of Llannerch, esq., a learned 
antiquary, and collector of ancient mss. and rare curiosities, who 
died in 1728. The antiquary’s grandson, John Davies, esq. died, 
unmarried, in 1785, and his estate became divided between his 
two sisters. Mrs. Leo, the eldest, had Llannerch, which eventu- 
ally became the property of the late Rev. W. Whitehall Davies, of 
Broughton, who lately died, in the prime of life, universally regret- 
ted, and his estates devolved to his sister: the other moiety, being 
the Gwasanau estate, fell to the younger sister, Mrs. Puleston, of 
Havod y Wern, whose only daughter married Bryan Cook, esq. of 
Owston, in Yorkshire, and since of Havod y Wern; now to his 
son, Philip Davies Cook, esq. 


35. John Puleston, esq. £2500. He was of Havod y Wern, 
near Wrexham, a place mentioned in No. 34, with the name of the 
present proprietor. This John Puleston was born in 1603, and 
married Elen, daughter to Sir Kenrick Eyton, of Eyton, knight, 
In the reign of Edward I., one of his ancestors, Sir Roger 
Puleston, was roughly handled by the insurgent Welsh, at Caer- 
narvon. His descendant, John Puleston Hen, (senior,) chamber- 
lain of North Wales, was more popular, and a great favorite with 
the bards: one of them must have flattered him by saying, in his 
complimentary ode: ‘* Di waed sais ydyw Sion,” John has nota 
drop of Saxon blood in him. The Pulestons of Havod y Wern 
were from a second son of Emral, in Lower Maelor, now in the 
possession of Sir Richard Puleston, bart. 


36. Sir John Hanmer, knt. £3000, His father, Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, was appointed Governor of Chirk Castle, by King Charles 
I., at the commencement of the civil war, when Sir Thomas 
Myddleton’s politics were either declared or suspected. The son 
was created a baronet in 1620, and served the ottice of sheriff for 
the county in 1622. Of this family was Sir Thomas Hanmer, bart. 
for thirty years m.r. for the county of Flint, and speaker of the 
House of Commons in the reign of Queen Anne. The present 
representative is of the same name and title, of Bettisfield park, 
near the old residence at Hanmer, from which place the family 
assumed their surname, as the Mostyns from Mostyn, &c. 


37. William Hanmer, esq. £1500. He was of Fens, a mansion 
not far distant from Hanmer and Bettisfield, and descended from 
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a junior branch of the main stock, All the Hanmers, excepting 
those of Pentre pant, are descended from Owen Gwynedd, prince 
of North Wales, and, maternally, from Gwenynwyn, prince of 
Powys. The Hanmers of Pentre pant, now extinct in the male 
line, were from Llewelyn aur-dorchog, of Yale, and assumed their 
surname from the marriage of R. ab D. ab Howel Goch, with 
Margaret, daughter to John Hanmer, of Lee, son of Jenkin 
Hanmer, of Han-mere. Fourth in descent from this John Hanmer, 
of Lee, was John Hanmer of Pentre pant, bishop of St. Asaph, 
who died at that house in 1629. 


VIII. GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


38. Sir — Esterlinge, knt. £2000. Sir John Stradling, of St, 
Donats Castle, was created a baronet in the 9th year of James I, 
(1611). His son, Sir Edward Stradling, commanded a battalion 
on the king’s side at the battle of Edgehill, October 23, 1642. 
The Stradlings are all extinct, after having been in posses- 
sion 684 years; and the estate, having passed to the Mansells, 
Drakes, &c., is now the property of the Earl of Plymouth. 


39. Herbert Evans, esq. £1500. He was the son, or grandson, 
of Leyson Evans, of Neath, esq. who married Margaret, daughter 
to Matthew Herbert, of Swansea, esq. Their descendant was 
Evan Seys, of Boverton, sergeant at law. A majestic oak in the 
fold at Boverton is still shewn by the name of the ‘‘ sergeant’s oak.” 


40. David Jenkins, esq. £1500. He was of Hensol, one of the 
justices of Wales, and a firm adherent to King Charles 1. He 
died in 1664, His granddaughter, and heiress of Hensol, married 
the Lord Chancellor Talbot, and, from the place, the family as- 
sumed one of their titles, Baron Hensol. From the Talbots it 
poees by sale, to S. Richardson, esq., and afterwards to the 
ate Richard Crawshay, esq., of Cyvarthva ironworks. 


An anecdote is told of Lord Chancellor Talbot, of Hensol, who 
married an heiress of the place: he acquired a smattering of the 
Welsh language, and, having occasion one day to ride through a 
ford of the Elai river when a flood was pouring down, inquired of 
a peasant, who stood by, whether he could pass over with safety ? 
“O yes!” was the reply. On entering the water, and finding it 
deeper than he expected, he repeated the question to the peasant 
in Welsh, “O! sir, for your life’s sake, turn back, you cannot land 
on the other side.” “But did you not tell me, just now, in plain 
English, you rascal, that I could?” “Yes, 1 did, but I then 
thought you were a Saxon.” 


41. Thomas Matthews, esq. £1100. He was a descendant of 
David Matthew, of Rhaiadr, esq. standardbearer to King Edward 
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1V., and ancestor of the Earls of Llandaff, of Thomastown, in the 
county of Tipperary. 


42. William Basset, esq. £0800. Of Beaupré, commonly called 
Bewpyr, near Cowbridge. The ancient name of the place was 
Maes Seisylit, i. e. Seisylit or Cecil's field, but by mistaking Maes 
Seisyllt, for Maes-essylt, Fair Mead, the Normans converted it to 
Beaupre. The Sytsyllts were owners thereof, from, atleast, the 
period of the conquest of Glamorgan, and the last of them alie- 
nated it to the Bassett’s of St. Hilary. Sir Richard Bassett held 
a Gorsedd of Bards here in 1681. A Colonel Berkeley, son to 
Lord Berkeley, as mortgagee, foreclosed the estate, and sold it to 
Mr. Edmondes, father to Major Edmondes, who was the proprie- 
torin 1807. There are Bassett’s still at Glan Elai, Bonvilston, &c. 


43. William Herbert, esq. £1000. Of St. Fagan’s. He was 
seventh in descent from William Herbert, the first Earl of Pembroke 
of the name, beheaded at Banbury, in 1469; and son of Colonel 
William Herbert, of St. Fagan’s, slain at the battle of Edgehill, 
in 1642, The estate is now the property of the Earl of Plymouth. 


45. David Matthews, esq. £1000. See No. 41. 


IX, MEIRIONYD, (MERIONETHSHIRE.) 


46. William Salisbury, esqg. £0800. He was of Rig, in the 
vale of Edeyrnion. His descendant, Roger Salisbury, of that 
place, had an only daughter married to Rowland Pugh, of 
Mathavarn, esq., and had issue Maria Charlotte, married to 
Thomas Pryse, of Gogerddan, esq., M.P. for Cardigan, who left 
issue an only son, John Pugh Pryse, esq., born in 1738, who died 
in the prime of life unmarried. In him were centered the three 
estates of Gogerddan in Cardiganshire, Rdg in Merionethshire, 
and Mathavarn in Montgomeryshire. At his death they were again 
separated ; Gogerddan went to the heir at law, Lewis Pryse, esq. 
of Woodstock, and is now the property of his grandson, Pryse 
Pryse, esq. of that place, and of Buscot park, Berks., M.p. 
Mathavarn was sold to the trustees of the late Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, and is now the property of his son, the present 
baronet. Rug was bequeathed to the late Colonel E. W. V. 
Salisbury, who died prematurely in Sicily in 1807; and, by him, to 
his younger brother, G. Howel Vaughan, esq. colonel of the 
Merionethshire militia, who is the present hospitable representa- 
tive of its former owner, Owen Brogyntyn, son of Madog, prince 
of Powys. 


47. William Price, esq. £1500. He was of Rhiwlas, near Bala. 
He raised a corps for the service of King Charles I., and married 
Mary, one of the two coheiresses of David Holland, of Kinmael 
Park, esq., whilst Elizabeth, the other coheiress, gave her hand to 
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Colonel Carter, an active officer in the service of the parliament. 
Colonel Price survived the Restoration many years, and died in 
1691, aged seventy-two: he was buried in the cathedral church of 
St. Asaph, with a marble monument erected to his memory. The 
estate is now in the possession of his lineal descendant, Richard 
Watkin Price, esq. 


48. William Vaughan, esq. £1200. He was of Corsygedol, an 
ancient mansion about half-way between Barmouth and Harlech. 
The Vaughans of this place represented the county in parliament 
for many years. On the extinction of the male line at the death 
of the last William Vaughan, the estate went to the Mostyns of 
Mostyn, and now constitute a portion of the vast domains of 
Sir Thomas Mostyn, bart., by descent from his mother, the heiress 
Vaughan. 


49. Howell Vaughan, esq. £0800. He was of Glan y Llyn Tegid, 
near Bala, and sheriff for the county in 1658: his son, Edward 
Vaughan, esq., married the heiress of Llwydiarth and Llangedwyn ; 
and his heiress married Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, the first of 
the name, of Wynnstay, bart. 


50. — Anwyl, of Parke, esq. £1500. Richard Anwyl, of 
Parke, a mansion between Harlech and Tre Madog, was sheriff 
for the county in the years 1659 and 1660. These Anwyls 
derived their descent from Robert, third son of Morys ab John ab 
Meredydd, of the Gwydir line of Owen Gwynedd. They ended 
in an heiress Katherine, who married Sir Gruffydd Williams, of 
Marl, near Conway: Ann, their daughter and heiress, maid of 
honour to Queen Caroline, married twice, and both of them of the 
name of Prendergast, from Ireland. She died without issue, and 
her estates were put to the hammer; Parke, pant Glas, &c., were 
ate ae by the late Sir Edward Lloyd, of Pengwern, bart., and 

farl, &c., by the late Thomas Williams of Llanidan, esq. 


51. Lewis Owen, esq. £0600. Lewis Owen of Dolgelleu, called 
the Baron of the Exchequer of North Wales, murdered by the 
Mawddwy banditti in 1555, had been sheriff for the county in 
1543 and 1552, and his grandson Lewis Owen of Llwyn in 1599 ; 
the intermediate link, John Lewis Owen, in 1563, 1575, and 1591. 
The Lewis Owen of 1660 must be a descendant of this line of 
sherifis. L/wyn in after times passed to the Nanneys, and by 
marriage to the present proprietor, Thomas Hartley, esq. sheriff 
for the county in 1827, 


52. John Lloyd, esq. £0600. John Lloyd, of Keiswyn, esq., was 
sheriff for the county in the years 1652 and 1665. The mansion 
of Aberlleveni is in the township of Keiswyn, in the parish of Tal y 
Llyn; and we find John Lloyd, of Aberlleveni, sheriff in 1696: his 
daughter and heiress, Anne, married Lewis Pryse, of Gogerddan, 
esq., and had issue three daughters: Mary, the eldest, married. 
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John Campbell, of Stackpole court, esq.; and his grandson John 
Campbell, the late Earl Cawdor, sold Aberlleveni to the late John 
Davies of Machynilaeth, esq., whose daughter and heiress married 
Pryse Jones, esq. of Cyvronydd, near Welshpool, the present 
proprietor, as guardian to his son, a minor. 





X. MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


53. William Morgan, esq. £4000. His representatives, the 
Morgan’s of Tredegar, now baronets. 

54. William Jones, of Llanarth, esq. £1000. Sir Philip Jones, 
knt,, in the time of the rebellion, was @ staunch loyalist, and 
commanded the troop raised in Monmouthshire for the king’s 
service: he was engaged in the defence of Rhaglan castle when 
attacked by Fairfax: his son, William Jones, transferred the 
residence from Tre-Owen, near Monmouth, to Llanarth court, 
which has ever since continued to be the principal seat of the 
family. 

55. Thomas Lewis, esq. £1000. Lewis of Llandeilo Cresseney, 
esq. Lewis of St. Pierre, near Chepstow, married Lucy, one of 
the coheiresses of Henry Herbert, of Wonastow, esq., nephew of 
Sir Charles Herbert, of Troy, kat. 


56. Charles Vann, esq. £0800. 


59. William Milbourne, esg. £0800. George Milbourne, esq., 
married Christiana, one of the three coheiresses of Henry Herbert, 
of Wonastow, esq. (see No. 55.) The mother of these heiresses 
was the Lady Lucy Somerset, daughter to William, third Earl of 
Worcester. 





XI. MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 


60. John Pugh, esq. £1000. He was of Mathavarn, See the 
alienation of the estate by sale in No. 46. 


61. — Owen, esq. of Ruserton, £1000. Richard Owen, son 
of Athelstan Owen, of Rhiwsaeson, was sheriff for the county 
in 1653. On the death of his great grandson, Corbet Owen, 
of Ynys-y-maengwyn, as well as Rhiwsaeson, in 1750, the latter 
estate was sold, and is now the property of Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn, bart. 


62, — Blaney, esg. £1000. John Blayney, esq., of Gregynog, 
son.of Lewis Blayney, and grandson of David Lloyd Blayney, was 
sheriff for the county in 1630 and 1644. The inscription on his 
monument says, that “he faithfully served and suffered for the 
royal martyr.” He died in 1665. The name continued to the 
late Arthur Blayney, esq., who died in 1795, aged eighty, having 
bequeathed his estates to Henry Viscount ‘I'racy, whose daughter 
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and sole heiress married the present proprietor, Charles Hanbury 
Tracy, esq. of Toddington, in the county of Gloucester. 


63. Roger Lloyd, esq., of Talgarth, £0800. He was son of 
Edward Lloyd, son of Roger Lloyd of Trewern, esq., who married 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Sir Morgan Herbert, knt. 
These Lloyds were descended from Sir Gruffydd Vaughan, 
bannereted at Agincourt in 1415, but now mostly extinct. 


64. Richard Owen, esq. £0800. Richard Owen, of Garth, near 
Lianidloes, was sheriff for the county in 1653. His descendant 
of the same name served the same office in 1760. His daughter 
and heiress married John Edwards, of Machynllaeth, esq.; and 
their son, Colonel Edwards, of Greenfields, inherits Garth, &c. 


65. Richard Herbert, esq. £0700. Richard Herbert, of Meivod, 
esq., son of Richard Herbert, of Park, was sheriff for the county 
in 1653: he sold his estate in Meivod, and the family is now 
extinct. 


67. Edmund Wareinge, esq. £0700. The Warings were for- 
merly proprietors of Aberhavesp hall, &c.; a Walter Waring 
served the office of sheriff in 1724. The estate is now vested 
in H. Augustus Proctor, esq., sheriff for the county this present 
year, 1830. 





XIle PEMBROKESHIRE. 


68. Thomas Langhorne, esq. £0800. Colonel Langhorn, a gen- 
tleman of good extraction and fair fortune, served in the Low 
Countries under the Earl of Essex, and was much in the earl’s 
favor. This connexion brought him into the field on the side of 

arliament; but, not being a democrat in principle, in 1658 he 
joined Colonels Powell and Poyer in an attempt to restore 
Charles II.: they were overpowered and taken prisoners by 
Cromwell: one of the three was doomed to die; they cast lots, and 
the die of death fell upon Poyer. His niece (Poyers) was mother 
to the celebrated Beau Nash, of Bath notoriety. There are 
Langhornes still in the county, gentlemen of property, at 
Orlandon, Pont-Vaen, &c. 


69. Lewis Wogan, esg. £1000. The Wogans of Wiston, 
Boulston, and Llanstinan, were among the largest proprietors in 
the county. The name is now extinct. 


70. Hugh Bowen, esq. £0600. Bowen of Upton, or Trevloyn, 
now extinct. Bowen of Llwyn Gwair, still in being. 


71. Essex Merricke, esq. £0600. Meyrick, of Bush, esq., has 
- sa and fertile possessions in the fine district of Castle 
Martin. 


72. Sir John Lort, knt. £2000. According to Dr. Heylin, 
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Roger Lort, of Stackpole court, esq., was created a baronet, 
July 15, 1662. The name extinct. The estate went by marriage 
toa Campbell, ancestor of the Earls Cawdor, of Stackpole court. 





XIII, RADNORSHIRE. 


75. — Price, esq. £1000. Chase Price, esq. of Knighton, 
died 28th June, 1777, aged forty-six. His sole daughter and heiress 
married General Gascoigne, who for thirty years has represented 
the borough of Liverpool in the Commons House of Parliament. 
The general’s sole daughter and heiress is the present Countess of 
Salisbury. The representative of a junior branch of the Prices of 
Knighton, is Richard Price, esq., the present member for the 
borough of New Radnor. 


SONNET. 


‘Tuou anforgotien of my heart, again 
O’er its deep waters art thou floating now, 
Calling all hidden thoughts that may remain 
Within the chambers of the throbbing brow, 
To muse upon the yet unbroken vow 
That I have kept in agony and pain, 
When thou, beloved one, wast far away ; 
And mingling with my visions as I lay, 
I’ve seen thee smile upon my constancy, 
And let the full gaze of thine eyeballs play 
Like mveonlight on a calm unrufiled sea, 
Till all enamoured I have wished to be 
On thy fond breast one moment more to lic, 
And drink the liquid lustre of thine eye. 


R. F. W. 
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LINES 


WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF THE REV. JOHN JENKINS, M.A., 


BY ROBERT FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, 


‘* All heads must come 
To the cold tomb; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 
SHIRLEY. 


Tue flower, whose beauty fades before our sight, 
E’en as a cloud dissolveth into rain ; 

Although its heart may wither, with a blight 
‘That evening’s sweetest dews may not restrain; 
Still though it perish, shall there not remain 

Upon the winds that pillowed it at night, 

And on the breezes of the laughing day, 

That odoriferous incense which it threw 

On all bright things that round it moved or grew? 
So from its mortal tenement of clay 
A soul hath gone, letting that flame decay, 

Which for its light and beauty all men knew 
For a bright star upon a rayless sky. 

Oh! in their loveliness can such things die 
Like a forgotten melody, or lie 

Like a warm flash of sunlight on the wave, 

Which the first cloud may bury in its grave. 
Never, oh! never, down in the deep heart, 

Like a rich pearl within some hidden cave, 

Shall it become its glory, and impart 
Its brilliance and its splendor to the shrine 
‘That knew how near its spirit was divine. 


Many a tear has fallen for those that die 
Unknown and unlamented, save by one 

Within whose heart of hearts, | know not why, 
A stream of hidden love will ever run 

[In its own unpolluted purity. 

Then if a nameless grave has power to claim 

From the full heart the tribute of a tear, 

Say, shall the dead to whom all hearts are dear, 
Leave to the world no mention of his name: 
Shall not the poet chronicle his fame, 

Or chant a requiem for his lowly bier; 

Or, if a brother bard be songless, now 

Lntwine the fadeless laurel round his brow. 
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Shade of the generous Ivor, if a lay 
From an untutored, and unskilful heart, 
Be such as can to thinking minds impart 
Regret that one so good should pass away ; 
The pleasure that such knowledge would convey, 
mn . Would make more sweet the precious tears I shed, 
When sorrow whispers Ivor Hael is dead! 
Mourn, mourn for Ivor Hael, the greedy earth 
Has grasped a precious jewel to her breast; 
Mourn, mourn for Ivor Hael, for one whose birth 
The grave has cradled to a wakeless rest. 
Death! thy cold hand was laid upon the best, 
‘The warmest heart this world was ever worth. 
Where shall we find among the human race, 
Whose souls are set upon a quenchless thirst 
For pride and power, whose sordid hearts are curst, 
Like Tantalus, with an unhopeful chase, 
Of pleasures, that but mock their vain embrace, 
Showing a syren’s loveliness at first, 
But soon, too soon, disclose the Gorgon’'s head ; 
Where shall we find one whose fond heart hath bled, 
Like thine, to witness pain be could not ease ? 
How shall the widow’s heart be comforted? 
How shall the orphan’s tears be made to cease, 
Now, Ivor Hael, thy spirit rests in peace? 


Tes NRE 


Why hangs thy silent harp upon the walls, 
Missing the hand that woke its tuneful strings 
Into its most melodious murmurings? 

Why are thy late so hospitable halls, 

Now as the desert’s unrefreshing springs? 

Oh! all their solitude again recalls 
To the lone heart the tale of other days, 

When he, the friend and brother of the bard, 

Pitying the cares that often pressed too hard 
Upon the friendless genius, sought to raise 

To an acquaintance with the world’s regard, 

The soul of song that mingled in their lays.* 

Beneath that roof, whose shelter was their home, 
Under the shadow of their own loved hills, 

With music on their harp-strings did they come, 
And with that living light whose spirit thrills 

Both heart and brain with an undying beam, 

Throwing its splendor o’er the poet’s dream ; 

The ‘“‘ Awen”’ by whose wild enthusiasm 
The hot brow throbs with many a fearful spasm. 





’ * In 1817, the Rev. John Jenkins succeeded in reviving, under 
his own roof at Ceri, Montgomeryshire, the Eisteddvod, or meet- 
ing of the Welsh bards and minstrels for the encouragement of the 
national music and poetry ; and most zealously persevered in bis patriotic 

attachment to their interests. 
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Under the tatter’d garb may often lic 
Souls that are fed with an immortal fire, 
Breathing of that divine philosophy 
That makes the fond and glowing heart aspire 
To the sweet dream of universal love. ‘ | 
Where lie the bard’s proud hopes? far, far above : 
All thoughts that mingle with terrestrial things ; 
The secret practice of a virtuous life, 
Censuring the madd’ning guilt of human strife, 
And living on those bright imaginings 
That are the meteors of the mind’s dark sea, 
Shadow'd by th’ incommunicable mystery 
That doth pervade all things through earth and sky, 
And through the hidden caves that in the ocean lie. 
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Thow from the wretched didst beguile their griefs, 
Light’ning the breast from all its heaviness ; 
And to the one who would be comfortless, 
Whose brightest hopes were wrecked upon those reefs 
That are within life’s rough anc stormy ocean ; 
Thou didst awaken to a deep emotion 
Of most unutterable joy: thy fervent prayer 
Was ever pleading for the friendless poor, 
And for the miserable, who were sure 
One heart, at least, still thought them worth its care ; 
And to the dying sinner, whom despair 
Made hopeless of an everlasting rest, 
Thou didst pour balm into his troubled breast ; 
Making the journey of his latter hours, 
As if the way had been bestrewed with flowers. 


{ would my humble muse thy praise could tell 
In strains more fitting of so bright a theme ; 
Yetin the music of the mountain stream, 

And in the wild hills thou hast loved so well, 

There shall the mem'ry of thy virtue dwell 
For ever fresh, as the bright dew that drop 
Upon the high untrodden mountain tops. 

And in the hearts that thou hast left behind 
To feel the sunshine of their days departed ; 
And in the wretched, and the broken-hearted, 

And in the throbbing breast, and troubled mind, 

The glory of thy fame shall be enshrin’d ; , 
And at the coming on of distant years, 

There shall remain, in this beloved isle, 

Many an aged face still wet with tears, 

And sorrowing heart still sad for Ivor Hael. 


February 1830. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF THE REV. JOHN JENKINS. 





He was generally termed Ivor Hael, or Ivor the Bounteous, by 
his countrymen. Ivor was a Glamorganshire chief, the early 


patron of Davyth ab Gwylym. 


As summer’s gleamy pinions burn'd 
Stern Gwyneth’s iron mountains o’er, 
Ab Gwylym’s fiery spirit turn’d 
To sweet Morganwg’s vine-clad shore ; 
And then first broke a tone of sadness, 
E’en from the harp, of light, of love, and gladness ! 


The summer sun no longer blaz’d 
On Ivor’s mailed chivalry, 
No more the bardic song was rais’d 
Of Ivor, bounteous, brave, and free; 
The summer’s light, the summer’s bloom, 
Threw but a loveliecr sadness o’er the tomb. 


Thou Ivor of these latter days, 
Of all that Cambria’s glory lov’d, 
Thy virtues other bards will praise, 
For all may praise what all have prov’d ; 
Yet I, e’en I, may, borrowing, give 
Ab Gwylym’s flowers of song that ever live. 


No warrior train thy bounty felt, 
Thy voice no brand of slaughter drew, 
By thee the peaceful shepherd dwelt, 
Thy roof the simple harper knew ; 
No song of hate was in thy hall, 
l’orbearance was the theme, and peace with all. 


Broke is the foeman’s battle brand, 

Yet nought can that meek spirit feel 
That loves the less his native land, 

If heav’n, in peace, her sorrows heal: 
Who feels not how all virtues melt 
In this one tie? thus meek-soul’d Ivor felt. 


MAELOG, 
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CHARACTERS OF THE ENGLISH, SCOTCH, AND IRISH. 
BLACKWOOD ; NOVEMBER 1829. 


Aw extensively circulated periodical is likely to produce infinite 
good, or to work incalculable mischief. When conducted with 
taste and truth, it must polish the manners and purify the minds 
of its readers ; but if, prostituted to the base purposes of calumny 
and slander, a periodical be signalized by extravagant assertions, 
haughty assumptions, and unblushing vituperation, then will it as 
assuredly mislead the judgment and debase the understanding of 
the public. Were it my immediate purpose, it would not be very 
difficult to demonstrate to which of these classes Blackwood’s 
Magazine belongs: let the reader cast his eye over the different 
numbers, and then let him, if he can, discover, among the records 
of our literature, a magazine more distinguished for ability and 
energy, for dishonesty and arrogance, for vituperation and un- 
truth! If its pages have been at times illuminated by the pro- 
ductions of men of undoubted genius, they have been still oftener 
disgraced by the ravings of the fanatic, by the virulence of the 
factious partisan, and by criticism, uncandid, ungenerous, and un- 
just. To the world of letters there ought to be fair dealing to- 
wards men of all parties: their writings should be judged of apart 
from their politics. Is this liberal and manly course pursued by 
Blackwood? I appeal to every candid and impartial mind for a 
reply. What excuse can be urged for a systematic course of 
misrepresentation and scurrility? what extenuation can be offered 
for a writer who, while professing anxiety the most intense for the 
education of the people, would endeavour with malicious zeal to 
blacken the motives and thwart the exertions of those illustrious 
men who are united for the accomplishment of so noble a purpose. 
If Blackwood be true, ‘‘the Society for the Diffusion of useful 
Knowledge” is nothing more than a conspiracy of wicked men for 
the diffusion of infidelity, heresy, and schism. If Blackwood be 
true, Canning’s eloquence was feeble declamation ; and Sheridan, 
the brilliant, the immortal, Sheridan “a pretender, a quack, a 
charlatan ;” but if the wretched scribe who, with “the School for 
Scandal” staring him in the face, employed epithets so disgraceful, 
could conceive half a thought, or compose half a sentence, like 
the man whose memory he essayed so malignantly, yet feebly, to 
traduce, he would have been saved from the exposure of illiberality 
so mean, and ignorance so consummate. ‘The truth seems to be 
that, Blackwood having acquired a character for energy of ex- 
pression, is resolved to support it, by any means, no matter how 
disreputable, The reviews strikingly exemplify this remark: in 
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every number of Blackwood the reader will find the book of some 
unfortunate author selected for purposes of derision and ill-na- 
tured merriment; abusive and indecent language is unhesitatingly 
employed ; the business of the reviewer being, not to convey a 
just conception of the merits of the book, but to turn it into ridi- 
cule, thus degrading the critic into a sort of mountebank, who 
seeks not to improve the judgment of his audience, but to excite 
their risible muscles by contortions and grimace. 


Blackwood deals out his abuse unsparingly, upon nations as 
well as individuals: in your last, a positive refutation of the ca- 
lumnies vented against the character of the Welsh appeared ; it is 
my present purpose to notice and repel the aspersions which, in 
the same article, were lavished on the “dull English,” and on 
those inferior order of beings who inhabit a country called Ireland. 
The article in question is intended, no doubt, to be very learned 
and luminous. ‘The manner,” says the pompous writer, ‘in 
which national character is formed, is a subject at once of great 
curiosity, and of the very highest importance: as [ am not aware 
“yi any thing has yet been written about it, I shall briefly notice it 

ere.” 


Again, ‘“‘There is almost always a national character, which is 
more or less common to the whole, and which, with the progress 
of time, is perpetually becoming more homogeneous;’? the 
assimilation he ascribes to soil, climate, commerce. Such is the 
amazing discovery, ‘‘about which nothing has hitherto been 
written.’? Really, good Master Blackwood, you are a man of 
prodigious discrimination and research; and, in this instance, have 
imparted to the world a curious secret, which is to be found in 
every little geography, and every little abridgment, from Guthrie 
to Goldsmith. The essayist disdains phrenology, but delights in 
physiology; and, after exhibiting wonderful sagacity in comment- 
ing on the neck, limbs, and trunk of the Englishman, observes 
further, “his perseverance is the foundation of that habitude 
which guides so many of his actions; it is this which makes uni- 
versal cant, as it has been profanely termed, not reasoning, the 
basis of his morals, and precedent, not justice, the basis of his 
jurisprudence.”? Universal cant the basis of morals: nonsense, 
Master Blackwood! you meant to be powerful, instead of which 
you have become unintelligible. I am not surprised at your 
employment of the word ‘‘cant,” it is the property of dear liberal 
Scotland: if the writer in the ‘‘Spectator” is to be believed, it is 
derived from one “‘ Andrew Cant,” a Scotch presbyterian minister: 
as to the second part of the sentence, it is a gross and palpable 
misstatement ; because justice is the foundation of precedent, and 
precedent, founded on the principles of justice, is the basis of 
English jurisprudence. He proceeds, ‘‘In regard to the absence 
of passion from the English mind, it is this which forbids one to 
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be charmed with music, to laugh at comedy, to cry at tragedy, to 
shew any symptom of joy or sorrow in the accidents of real life; 
which has no accurate notion of grief or wretchedness,” &c.; 
all which, if meant to be applied to the English character, we’ 
pronounce to be a most impudent libel. The writer accuses the 
people of England of a ‘ want of reasoning power;” we ask the 
self-sufficient northern critic, in what department of science, art, 
literature, or legislation, have they shewn themselves deficient 
in this essential quality. Blackwood must mend his manners, he 
is too presumptuous. So much of the English. 


The character of the Scotch is given, assuredly, with vast 
diffidence: it seems the issue of a marriage between a highlander 
and lowlander “are beings of the highest intellectual organiza- 
tion;” these good people all stay at home, and are never to be 
met with out of Scotland. The following affords a fair specimen 
of the intolerable vanity, and disgusting nationality, of a Scotch- 
man. ‘The imagination of the highlander creates his poetry; 
that high imagining which his highland mother gave to Byron, and 
which has now for ever blotted out nearly all the dull formalities 
of English poetry; that genius too equally high and wild, which 
wastes itself in the northern Magazine, and which every month 
shows how unnecessary is the dull measure and the silly tag of 
verse.” At this miserable nonsense we can hardly smile. Byron’s 
highland mother,—capital joke! we are told by Moore, that she was 
a low-bred, vulgar, uneducated woman, who was incapable of 
behaving with propriety and consistency, who spoiled her son’s 
temper and checked his education, and much of his subsequent 
folly and suffering can be traced to the shameful misconduct of 
his “highland mother.” ‘Blot out the dull formalities of English 
poetry;” is this rational language to apply to a nation, the trea- 
sures of whose literature have been enriched by the glorious pro- 
ductions of Spencer, Dryden, and Milton; English poetry will 
never be blotted out from the world so long as true taste and 
genius lives, while the malignant efforts of puny babblers will be 
buried in oblivion, because they are below contempt. The com- 
parison between the Scotch and English as to their conversational 
powers, is impertinent in the extreme. 


Lastly, the writer collects all his strength in his ‘“‘character of 
the Irish ;” this is his master-stroke: he descants learnedly on the 
“Celt and Milesian;” and shortly after, comparing the music of 
the Highlands and the South of Ireland, he says, the latter ‘is 
gay and voluptuous:” he is the first, and only man, who ever 
made such an observation; Irish music has been ever proverbial 
for sweetness and melancholy. He proceeds: “among such a 
people it is evident, that when owing to Saxon and Scandinavian 
intermarriages, calmer observation and reasoning powers are 
added to those high capabilities so essential to all genius, the 
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result must be such characters as Ireland has occasionally pro- 
duced.” ‘ It would be difficult to condense more nonsense into a 
narrower compass. The constant recurrence throughout the arti- 
cle, to the proper means of breeding people, is coarse and offen- 
sive; but to ascribe to a casual intermarriage with a Saxon or a 
Scandinavian ‘such characters as Ireland has occasionally pro- 
duced,” is not only extremely foolish, but indecent; and to com- 
mence a serious refutation of so silly an assertion, would justly 
expose us to ridicule and derision: it shews a bad feeling to try to 
rob a generous nation of her fame upon so flimsy a pretext: what 
does the man mean by the words “occasionally produced?” fear. 
lessly do we assert that, from the days of Swift to the present 
time, the Irish have contributed their full proportion to the common 
stock of the literature of the empire, and that without laying claim 
to the slightest superiority over any class of their fellow-subjects. 
The claim ot intellectual pre-eminence, so constantly put forward 
by the Scotch, is unfounded as it is insuJting; for, if a fair compa- 
rison were instituted, it would soon appear, that in many branches 
of composition the Scotch have ever shewn themselves miserably 
deficient, but it is not my wish to uphold the English or Irish by 
depreciating the Scotch; to the latter, equality only will be 
pomereess and nothing more, and Blackwood must accordingly 
ower his extravagant presumption, or be prepared to fight over 
again the battle of Culloden. In conclusion, he charges the Irish 
with every enormity, saying, that no where in Europe may be seen 
“such a complication of villany and crime,’’ There cannot be 
conceived a more intemperate, or a more unfounded accusation; if 
the writer were ignorant of the actual state of Ireland, it shews us 
the way in which some Magazines are conducted, where full per- 
mission is given to malign the character of a whole nation, with- 
out any inquiry into the competency of the writer, or his fitness to 
discuss with temper and propriety the important subject which he 
so confidently undertakes: if, however, the critic was conscious of 
the dishonesty of his charge, then is Blackwood’s Magazine, 
no matter what talent may be displayed in certain literary articles, 
a dangerous and a wickédpublication. ‘The disturbed state of 
Ireland” is a favorite topic with the newspaper men. Nothing 
can be more grossly exaggerated; the single province of Ulster, 
which contains as many inhabitants as all Scotland, is as flourish- 
ing, and as tranquil, as any portion of his Majesty's dominions ; 
the province of Connaught has been for the last few years un- 
stained by the commission of any atrocious crime; and Leinster, 
where Dublin is situate, has likewise been free from outrage : of the 
capital it has been observed, as a remarkable fact, that three or 
four years have passed without a single execution; indeed, an 
astonishing fact, when the number and poverty of the inhabitants 
are considered : some counties in the south, it is true, have been the 
scene of bloodshed; but were this the proper place to a 
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the matter, such commotion might be traced to other, and more 
rational causes, than ‘‘the domination of the Celt over the Irish 
character ;” it might be traced home to the misgovernment of the 
people, who were persecuted and oppressed by minions of autho- 
rity; men who, like the writer in Blackwood, had little views and 
contracted minds, who were reckless of the bad consequences of 
their foolish opinions and wicked acts, regarding nothing but the 
acquisition of money, and the promotion of their own interests. 


Ireland is now advancing rapidly in the scale of nations; and, 
while her inhabitants increase in wealth and happiness, may they 
ever cherish and preserve those generous and noble qualities of the 
heart for which they have been long and proudly distinguished! 
may they never degenerate into cold, calculating, money-getting, 


money-keeping Scotchmen ! 
Lucius O’TRIGGER. 





REMARKS UPON THE ARTICLE IN BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


REFERRED TO IN PAGE 45 OF LAST NUMBER. 


To the Editors of the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Tuose who are anxious for coming to a predetermined conclusion, 
are generally equally indifferent as to the process of argument 
which they adopt; and, accordingly, one or other of the following 
methods of reasoning is, upon all ordinary occasions, found to 
answer their purpose. The first consists in drawing wrong con- 
clusions from right principles, and the other in drawing just conclu- 
sions from false principles. But upon extraordinary occasions, 
they have recourse to a third, and far more efficient method, and 
that is, the one in which both data and deductions are all equally 
erroneous. This latter system of logic seems to be the one 
adopted by the writer of the article on national character, signed 
A. W., which appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine for November 
last; and to which our attention has been directed, by the able 
manner in which the fallacy of its arguments has been exposed in 
the Cambrian Quarterly, as far as they regard the natives of the 
Principality. That portion of the discussion it is by no means 
my intention to interfere with, considering the refutation to be 
ample and satisfactory. But, as A. W., in order to support his 
attack upon our countrymen, has thought fit to take certain 
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liberties with historical events, as wellas with existing facts, which, 
probably, were not deemed of sufficient importance to be brought 
within the limits of your reply, and as every circumstance con- 
nected with our national history and literature, comes professedly 
within the scope of your publication, I hope you will permit me to 
add the following observations to those already advanced. 


In the first place, the writer, in extolling the character of the 
Lowland Scotch, signifies, that its superiority is in a great mea- 
sure owing to the Pictish origin of the people, taking it for granted 
that the Picts were of the Gothic race. Now, if the question 
respecting the origin of that people, could be decided by any his- 
torical research, it must have been long ago set at rest by his 
countryman Chalmers, the most sound and dispassionate of all 
Scottish antiquaries; who, after minutely investigating every 
authority that could throw any light upon the origin of the Picts, 
has pronounced them to be Cymraeg Celts! 


But A. W., notwithstanding the vast absorbing powers of the 
Scotch character, finding that some leetle degree of credit on the 
score of industry, attaches to the people of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, which could not pass entirely unobserved, has discovered 
that it is altogether nothing more than a small matter of merit 
which has oozed to them out of the superabundance of Scotland, 
in consequence of the saturated state of that country, and that the 
industry of those English counties owes its existence to a Pictish 
cross. Now, really, this is a discovery in history. With such 
powers of second sightedness in our modern historians, who can 
any longer lament the silence of the ancients, or the loss of their 
ill-written and blundering annals? A Pictish settlement in 
Yorkshire! how infinitely should we be obliged to him, if he 
would inform us in what year those colonists arrived, where they 
settled, and how they travelled, whether by land or sea, and any 
other little particulars he might choose to communicate! of 
course these Picts not having extended the advantages of their 
beneficial visits to the west of England, there is no such thing as 
industry, wealth, or commercial energy in the idle and beggarly 
counties of Gloucester and Somerset, they having always laboured 
under the baneful influence of Silurian Celticism. But allowing, 
for the sake of argument, that this Pictish cross did exist in 
Yorkshire, yet according to his own shewing, it was no cross at 
all; for if the Picts were Scandinavian Goths, as he maintains, 
they must have been of the same race with the Angles of the north 
of England, a most beautiful exemplification of that system of 
logic which he has selected for his use. 


We are moreover told, that the Scotch “triumph over every 
other tribe, and very easily over the Saxon.” Surely it is no 
common quantity of self-complacency that could have induced 
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this extraordinary notion! The Scotch triumph over the English ! 
those men whose every talent and energy is exerted but to exalt 
the name and swell the glory of England, and whose very exist- 
ence is, by her superior genius, made subservient to the promo- 
tion of her prosperity. 

Truly, this is something like the triumph of the Irish humorist’s 
racehorse, which drove all the others before him. Is it not most 
noiorious that, whenever a native of Scotland feels conscious of 
possessing abilities in the least above mediocrity, in any calling 
or profession to which he may belong, he soon becomes restless 
and dissatisfied in his own country, and rarely fails to seek an am- 
pler field of action, in the more genial and fostering region of the 
south? and whatever of Scottish merit quits its native glens to 
cross the English border, however r collections of Scotland may, 
for a time, cling to the possessor, it is England that commands 
and profits by his services, and, finally, triumphs in her superior 
energies and powers of control. 

But it is not merely in mental qualifications that the Scotch are 
to claim a superiority over the English. ‘They must likewise excel 
them in stature, symmetry, gait, and action; they are tall, &c. 
Now, though | am far from thinking that national greatness con- 
sigts in height of stature, yet I would by no means appear to dis- 
parage personal advantages where they really do exist; but with 
regard to this fancy respecting the superior stature of the Scotch, 
it seems only a part of the same reverie that developed the Pictish 
colonies of Leeds and Manchester. When we dispute about 
Picts, and energies, we are referring to subjects of historical and 
philosophical inquiry, and must be guided by such authorities and 
proofs as may exist in those branches of science, and which are 
too often either defective or difficult of access: but in such an 
assertion as that respecting the superior stature of an existing 
people, the method of demonstration is of a very different 
description ; and all who have the use of their faculties, and ac- 
cess to the country, may form a judgment for themselves: and 
having, myself, had occasion to visit several parts of Scotland, | 
can assure your readers that I never noticed any thing in the ap- 
pearance of the inhabitants that could, in the remotest degree, 
justify this hitherto unheard-of assertion of their panegyrist ; on 
the contrary, there are many extensive districts in South Britain, 
in which the people possess personal advantages far superior to 
any I ever witnessed in Scotland. I respect the Scotch people : 
they are orderly, industrious, and well informed ; and this exalted 
moral stature is infinitely more honourable to them as a nation, 
than if they had, in corporeal procerity, attained even to the height 
of the Anakims. Let them be content with this admission, and 
let not their ill-judging encomiasts subject them to a disadvan- 
tageous comparison, by arrogating for them a superiority to which 
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they have no pretension ; for though the Scotch are not marked by 
any striking defect, neither, most assuredly, have they any thing 
to boast of, either in stature or physiognomy; and, if a registry 
were made of their qualifications as far as regards these particulars, 
those might esteem themselves distinguished who escaped the de- 
signation of ordinary. 


But not satisfied with outraging, in the island of Britain, all au- 
thorities of history and experience, this writer must carry his pre- 
posterous system even across the ocean, into Ireland, and then 
celebrate his triumph over the Irish likewise. It might have been 
expected, that the misfortunes of that ill-fated country would have 
exempted it from an invidious comparison, or, at least, have enti- 
tled it to some degree of forbearance: but it appears that these 
considerations had no influence in the present instance; all must 
yield to the more highly favored inhabitants of Scotland. 


It is not my intention to enter into a vindication of the Irish 
character; possibly, the time is not far distant in which it will need 
no advocate; and whenever the period arrives in which the native 
resources of Ireland shall be properly developed, and her energies 
awakened, then let Scotland prepare to content herself with a 
rank among nations, one remove, at least, still further from that of 
her English mistress. 


But into whatever country this writer carries his speculations, 
it is remarkable that, by some extraordinary accident or other, the 
arguments which he selects in order to support his system, prove 
so uniformly weak and untenable, that we might be induced to 
refer such a continued and unbroken series of errors to something 
like an unaccountable fatality. Having arrived in Ireland, one of 
the first things he does is, to take up the old exploded story of 
the Milesian colonization of that country, seemingly for no other 
reason than because all rational historians have discarded it as 
absurd and fabulous; and, in consequence of this alleged ancient 
colony from Spain, he discovers, that the present Irish are remark- 
able for larye dark eyes. Surely the writer can never have been 
in Ireland, or even looked ata party of Irish haymakers in England ; 
otherwise, he would have seen that they are, almost without ex- 
ception, a blue or grey eyed race. But the truth seems to be that, 
by a trifling confusion of events and dates, he has contrived to 
avail himself of a real modern occurrence to account for a non- 
entity, whose supposed existence originated, also, in another fic- 
tion. It is well known that, in the latter part of the reign of 
Elizabeth, during the Irish disturbances, a considerable body of 
Spanish troops, under the command of Don Juan d’Aquila, landed 
in the south of Ireland; and although a great portion returned to 
Spain, together with their leaders, yet a considerable number re- 
mained in Ireland, and settled on the southern coast: and, it is 
said, that their descendants are still recognised in those parts, by 
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their dark eye, and Spanish style of countenance. And, doubtless, 
this is the colony which A. W. must have heard of, and which 
gave rise to his ideas of Irish physiognomy and Milesian, charac- 
ter; thus confounding an event which occurred in anno Domini 
1601, with another, of about the same date, anno mundi. 


Such are the grounds upon which this writer has thought fit to 
rest his quarrel with our national character, and that of our 
English neighbours, with whom, by numerous ties of consangui- 
nity, both recent, we must, on this occasion, own a strict al- 
liance. Possibly he may acknowledge his error, I had almost 
said, his numberless errors, and make due amends. But lest, 
in the energies of his Pictish mind, he should disdain to re- 
ceive instruction from the pen of a Cambro-British Celt, and should 
still entertain the same notions upon the forementioned subjects, 
I humbly beg to suggest that, before he again commits himself by 
their publication, he will, at least, turn in his mind one prudent 
maxim of his own countrymen, ‘ dinna waken sleepin dogs.” 


Yours, &c. 
+. *© &© @¢ 
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Y TAIR NWYD; LLAWENYDD, GALAR, A CHARIAD. 


(THE THREE PASSIONS; JOY, SORROW, AND LOVE.) 


Pawn vo pur LAWENYppD yn llenwi vy mron, 

Mae v'ysbryd yn uchel, am calon yn Ilon; 

Mae'r awel mor bér; mae y meusydd mor vwyn; 
A’r oriau yn hedeg, mal niwl dros y Ilwyn. 

Am byny, Gyveillion! boem lawen a doeth ; 
Dymunach Llawenydd, a gwell no’r aur coeth: 
A dedwydd y teulu lle mae hwn i’w gael, 

Rhydd gysur i vonwes yr uchel a'r gwael. 


Mor groes ydyw Gacar, mae hwn yn pruddhau 
Vy ysbryd a’m calon, nas medrwyv vwynhau 
Un ddyddan gyveillach, na gair yn ei bryd; 
Na’r awel, na‘'r meusydd ; na dim yn y byd. 
Am hyny, Gyveillion! aed galar o’n bron, 

Ac ynddi llettyed Llawenydd yn llon ; 

A’r awel vydd bér, ac y meusydd yn vwyn; 
A’r oriau 4 hedant, mal niwl dros y Ilwyn. 


I gynnal Llawenydd doed Cartap a‘i wén, 
Ac yna mor ddedwydd vydd ieuane a hén ; 
Cartrevant o hyd yn y vonwes An bur; 
Gadawant yr cuawg ; ni hofant y sur. 

Am hyny, Gyveillion! dechreawn mewn pryd 
I garu ein gilydd yn gywir i gyd: 

Ac yuna mor velus vydd oriau ein hoes, 

Er hedeg yn gyvym, hwy hedant heb loes. 


TEGID. 
Rhydychain. 



































ANCIENT BRASS INSTRUMENT. 


Tue brass instrument represented by this sketch, reduced to half 

| its size, was found, with some sepulchral remains, on removing a 

carnedd, or heap of stones, for widening a road, in Llanwynda 

‘ parish, about fifteen miles north-east of St. David's, near the sea, 

in 1826. Round the triangular end appear the fragments of a 
blade inserted, with a hole, probably for securing the blade. 
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The two lozenges on the handle are the remains of red enamel, 
Such a tool could have but little power; and, therefore, it is diffi- 
5 cult to say to what use it could be applied, unless asa razor. It 
is in the possession of D, O. Lewis, esq., of Swansea, who per- 
mitted a drawing of it to be made by 
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A TOUR THROUGH BRITTANY, 


MADE IN THE SUMMER OF 1829. 


[Continued from p. 43.] 


NotwIiTHstaANDING the intimate connexion which, in former 
times, subsisted between the province of Brittany and the princi- 
pality of Wales, yet, for several ages past, so entirely has all na- 
tional intercourse ceased between the two countries that, at the 
present day, there is but little known of Brittany among the Welsh, 
further than that the inhabitants speak a language similar to their 
own. But although our countrymen are generally acquainted 
with this fact, for there is scarcely a peasant in the Principality 
but has some knowledge of the Llydawiaid, and their Celtic 
tongue, yet there are but very few in any station of life who have 
a distinct idea of the limits of that language, much less are they 
acquainted with its dialects and local peculiarities. Indeed, so 
little is the subject understood among them, that I have known 
more than one Welshman, on landing at St. Malo, exceedingly 
surprised and disconcerted at not finding the Breton spoken in that 
town, or even in the adjacent country. 


Should any one, therefore, feel interested in ascertaining the 
present limits of the Celto-Breton language, if he will take a map 
of France, or of Brittany, and commencing at the northern shore 
of that province, opposite to Guingamp, draw a line through the 
little town of Chatelaudren, and also through that of Quintin, and 
proceeding in the same direction to the commune of Noyal, on the 
east of Pontivy, and. from thence through the commune of Elven, 
and of Muzillac, to the west bank of the Vilaine, opposite to La 
Roche Bernard, and from thence again to the ocean, at the mouth 
of that river, he will find that he has thus divided the province 
into two parts, by a line drawn across from sea to sea; to the west- 
ward of which, with the exception of the towns, the Celtic is the 
general language. And of this western division, which is called, in 
French, La Bretagne Bretonnante, that is, the Breton-speaking 
Brittany, the city of Vannes is considered the capital. The Breton 
continues also to be spoken in the small isolated canton of Batz, 
in the department of Loire Inferieure: in the rest of the province, 
the French is the universal tongue. Nevertheless, it must be 
stated, that this line is not every where perfectly distinct; as, in 
some places, the French and Breton are blended together, and 
in others, especially in the north, it is so well defined that, in one 
part of a town, the inhabitants will be found to speak nothing but 
French, in their general conversation, while, in the other, at the 
distance of a few paces, they speak only Breton. 
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With regard to the number of persons now speaking the Breton, 
J have heard a great variety of opinions ; some estimating them at 
a million, and others at not more than six hundred thousand. It 
has even been asserted that, when Bonaparte ordered a census to 
be made of the various inhabitants of his dominions, according to 
their respective nations and languages, there were found eleven 
hundred thousand speaking the Celtic. I am, however, rather in- 
clined to doubt the accuracy of this statement: for although it 
was the policy of that emperor to magnify his resources, yet I 
scarcely think he could have managed to swell the number to this 
amount, even though the Basque population were considered as 
belonging to the Celtic race; for the utmost amount of that people, 
within the French frontier, hardly exceeds sixty thousandsouls. But 
1 am dispésed to think that, in the present instance, as the state- 
ment was communicated in the English language, the error was 
occasioned by a mistake, easily made in a verbal repetition of the 
number, and that, instead of eleven, it should have been seven 
hundred thousand; as from all the information I have beén able 
to collect, that amount would be nearer the truth than the other ; 
and, in confirmation of my opinion, I submit the following docu- 
ments. 


In the table of the population of France, as divided into depart- 
ments, and published in 1791, the only one I have now an oppor- 
tunity of referring to, the following statement is given of the pro- 
vince of Brittany: 


Departments. Population. 
Loire Inferieure ; ; 331,270 
- Isle et Vilaine ° ‘ , 519,169 
Morbihan ; . F 281,565 
Cotes du Nord ‘ ‘ , 523,880 
Finistere ‘ i : 285,730 


Total of the population of Brittany in 1791. 1941,614. 





Now, if we take the whole of Finistere, and such portions of 
Morbihan and Cotes du Nord as are to the west of the line I have 
just described, and also the little district of Batz, in Loire Infe- 
rieure, and then make reasonable allowance for the Francicised 
inhabitants of the towns, on the one hand, and for the increase of 
the Bretonnante population which must have taken place since 
the year 1791, on the other, it will, probably, be found that seven 
hundred thousand is a fair computation of the number of persons 
speaking the Celto-Breton. 


At what particular time the Breton became confined to its pre- 
sent limits, is not exactly known; though itis certain that, through- 
out a great portion of Upper Brittany, it had, at a very early pe- 
riod, given way to the more cultivated Gaulish Latin. So little 
was it known in some parts of the upper division in the twelfth 
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century, that the celebrated Adeilard, though himself a Breton, 
having been born near Nantes, yet when he was stationed in the 
diocese of Vannes, complained that he was surrounded by a 
barbarous people, whose language was hateful and unintelligible to 
him. 


But, notwithstanding that the Breton was soon supplanted by 
its more elegant rival in the upper country, it appears that, in 
Lower Brittany, at a greater distance from the refinements of the 
court, it wever ceased to be the general language. However, it 
can hardly be doubted that, at one time, it prevailed to a conside- 
rable degree, if not generally, throughout the whole of the pro- 
vince. For it is not probable that Conan Meriadoc, when he took 
possession of the country, at the head of his victorious legions, 
would pass by the fertile plains of the Loire and Vilaine, to settle 
in the uninviting climate of the west. And, accordingly, we find 
that the seat of the Breton government was chiefly at Nantes or 
Rennes ; and all the descendants of the British prince, which 
formed the dynasty of the Conanigénes, held their court generally 
at one or other of those places. Yet when we occasionally find 
them at Vannes, or any other part of the lower division, we do 
not perceive that any difference is made between the people of the 
two countries. In fact, whether we take into consideration the 
settlement under Conan, in the fourth century, or that under Riwal, 
in the fifth, these insular Britons must have brought with them their 
native language, and, although that has been superseded by the 
Romance, or corrupt Latin, the parent of the present French, yet, 
if we had no historical intimation of the fact, the existence of its 
remains in the little canton of Batz, would, at least, afford strong 
presumptive evidence of its former prevalence in that portion of 
the province: and, that the present Breton is not merely a rem- 
nant of the ancient Gaulish, is, I think, placed beyond a doubt, by 
the very name which it bears among those who claim it as their origi- 
naltongue ; inasmuch astheycall itthe Brezonek, or British, whereas 
to the E rench, they apply the term Gallek, i.e. Gaulish ; evidently 
implying that the present Celtic language is not the immediate 
descendant or representative of that of ancient Gaul. 


Another inquiry arises out of this discussion. Did the insular 
Britons, when they established themselves in Armorica, find there 
any remains of the ancient Celtic of Gaul, or was the present 
language entirely imported from Great Britain ? and, also, if there 
were then any remains of the ancient language, in what parts of 
the country was it spoken? In answer to the first part of this 
inquiry, it may be said, that it is by no means improbable that some 
remains of the ancient ‘language may have been in existence at that 
period; though it was afterwards superseded by, or incorporated 
with, that of the new colonists. Indeed, some have imagined the 
previous existence of such a language to have been the cause of 
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the insular Britons selecting that spot for their residence ; but this 
is merely a gratuitous assumption, or, at least, one resting upon 
very slender authority, as that country, so rich in natural advan- 
tages, could not require any additional inducement whatever to 
tempt the choice of these wanderers. Others, again, assert that 
the soldiers of Conan, on their settling in Armorica, intermarried 
with a people whose language differed from their own; though the 
authenticity of this assertion is somewhat shaken by the recital 
of the expedient which they had recourse to in order to pre- 
vent their children acquiring the language of their Armorican 
mothers, which was no other than that of cutting off their wives’ 
tongues. The later emigrations would, of course, find there a 
language resembling that of Britain, which, a shoré time before, 
had been introduced by their insular precursors; but that such 
a language existed there on the arrival of Conan, rests upon con- 
yecture alone. 


In the next place, as it is consistent with probability, that the 
ancient language of the aborigines was not entirely eradicated in 
the fourth century ; so it may be presumed, that like its Celtic 
successor, the present Breton, it would be retained in its greatest 
purity in the mountains and remote parts of the west. As there 
can be little doubt, that in this province, as well as throughout 
the whole of the empire, the large towns were very soon placed 
under the Roman municipal system; and, we may reasonably 
infer, that together with the jurisprudence and civic customs of 
Rome, the Latin language would, in a great measure, be intro- 
duced, while such of the peasantry as resided at a distance from 
the influence of those establishments would retain their original 
Celtic. 

With regard to the relative circumstances of the French and 
Breton languages, at the present day, they may be said to resem- 
ble, in many particulars, those of the English and Welsh, in the 
principality of Wales; the French being the language of com- 
merce, of legislation, and of the upper classes of society, 
while the Breton continues to be that of the peasantry. With this 
exception, however, in the resemblance, that, the Welsh is by far 
a more cultivated and literary language than the Breton; the lat- 
ter rarely appearing in the press, in works of any consideration ; 
whereas, the Welsh have, at this moment, at least, eight or ten 
monthly magazines published in their native tongue, besides nume- 
rous other publications, of various descriptions. It is, likewise, 
by no means uncommon in Wales to see the language, toa certain 
exteht, employed in commercial transactions, in advertisements, 
&c.; whereas, I never noticed the Breton applied to any such 
purpose, excepting, occasionally, in the words Butun mdd, that is, 
yood tobacco, written over a shop door. 


But although the Breton has not materially lost ground for 
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several ages, as far as its territorial limits are concerned, yet it is 
evident that the French has been making considerable inroads 
upon it throughout the interior of the country. This is very per- 
ceptible in the interspersion of French words which continually 
occur in conversation, as also in the increased number of persons 
capable of conversing in the French language; and in some 
places, so corrupt is the vernacular tongue become that although 
its grammatical structure retains the Breton character, yet, with 
the es of the smaller particles of speech, about one third of 
the words are French, though generally so disguised by inflexions, 
to suit the genius of the Breton, as not to be immediately recog. 
nised ; furnishing a living example of the manner in which the an- 
cient Gaulish gradually progressed towards the Latin, until at 
length it assumed the form of the present French. In most 
instances, the Breton words borrowed from the French, as they 
correspond with the modern pronunciation of that language, shew 
that they are of late adoption, whereas some others seem to have 
been introduced at a much earlier period, and before the French 
had begun to dispense with the sounds of the, now, quiescent 
letters. At the same time I am far from supposing, that because 
a Breton word is found to correspond in sound with a similar word 
in French, that it must of necessity have been borrowed from that 
language; on the contrary, both may have been derived from the 
Latin, or Gaulish, or some other language, through different chan- 
nels: and I also feel convinced, that the French have borrowed 
some words direct from the Breton; and this will not appear mat- 
ter of surprise when we recollect, that Brittany was for many ages 
the central point of chivalry and romance; that the Breton knights 
were among the most eminent that entered the lists; and that the 
Breton Lays were the originals from which the earliest French 
romances were avowedly translated. 


The later encroachments of the French upon the Breton are 
attributed to two principal causes, both of which may be said to 
owe their commencement to the effects of the Revolution. The 
first is the progress of commerce, which having, about that time, 
from operations not easily defined, received an extraordinary sti- 
mulus, was afterwards greatly accelerated by the formation of roads, 
chiefly intended for military purposes, but which opened commu- 
nications, and gave facilities for intercourse between districts once 
completely separated. The other is referred to the effects of the 
military conscription, in consequence of which, almost every young 
man capable of bearing arms was at one time or other called upon 
to serve in the army, where he would, of course, become in some 
degree acquainted with the French language. Such of those sol- 
diers, as returned to their native country, would bring with them 
a knowledge of the French; and thus that language has been 
introduced into families, which otherwise would rarely have heard 
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it spoken; and ina military nation, such as France had become, 
the number of disbanded soldiers must at all times have been 
considerable, but especially after the breaking up of Napoleon’s 
immense establishment. 


But, although there are but few places in which there is not 
some person who is more or less acquainted with the French; yet, 
generally speaking, throughout the whole of Bretagne Bretonnante, 
the Breton is the usual tongue of the people, and it is by no 
means uncommon to meet with persons who cannot speak a word 
of French. I have frequently, when addressing them in that 
language, and asking for local information, been repulsed with the 
reply ig ‘* Na gompsann Gallek,” I do not speak Gaulish, that is, 
French. 


I may here be asked a question, which I should myself have 
proposed to another upon a similar occasion, had I never visited 
Brittany; and that is, if the Welsh and Breton languages bear so 
near a resemblance to each other as is generally understood, 
where was the necessity of having recourse to the French as a 
medium of communication? Why not converse with the Bretons 
in the Welsh at once? To this I answer, that notwithstanding the 
many assertions which have been made respecting the natives of 
Wales and Brittany being mutually intelligible through the me- 
dium of their respective languages, I do not hesitate to say, that 
the thing is utterly impossible; single words, in either language, 
will frequently be found to have corresponding terms, of a similar 
sound, in the other ; and occasionally a short sentence, deliberately 
pronounced, may be partially intelligible; but as to holding a 
conversation, that is totally out of the question. If the difference 
between the construction of the Welsh and Breton grammars were 
not enough to prevent this reciprocity of speech, the prevalence of 
French words in the Breton would effectually suffice, and yet the 
strong and repeated asseverations which have been advanced 
respecting this identity of language require some explanation, 
otherwise such’a positive contradiction as I am now giving them, 
may seem not only to impugn the accuracy of those who have 
made the observations, but even to arraign their veracity also, 
That explanation I persuade myself I shall be able to furnish, 
having myself been more than once the means of occasioning 
similar observations; for, whenever I have chanced to fall into 
conversation with any of the Bas Bretons, I have generally availed 
myself of the opportunity to make inquiries respecting their 
native tongue; which, on a comparison of words, I have of course 
found to bear a strong resemblance to the Welsh ; as, for instance, 
pen, a head; troad, a foot, &c.: and, occasionally, some particular 
expression, or turn of phraseology, would be found to have its 
counterpart in that language: now, it has sometimes happened, 
that a Frenchman has been present at this lingual barter; whom, 
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not having a very distinct idea of the subject, I have afterwards 
heard announcing with the greatest confidence, to the first person 
he has met, that I could speak Bas Breton, and that he himself 
had heard me speak it! and I have not the least doubt that he 
would ever after, when the subject should be mentioned, repeat the 
assertion in the same unqualified terms. I do not mean to say 
that [| am totally ignorant of that language, but the assertion 
respecting my conversing in it has often rested upon no other 
foundation than the mere comparison of words just alluded to. 
That a person unacquainted with either language should fall into 
such a mistake, upon observing among the speakers a mutual 
recognition of the same terms, is not to be much wondered at, but 
I have generally heard even the Bretons themselves make the 
same assertion, after my having uttered a few detached words in 
Welsh, and have been much amused with the earnestness with 
which they have announced the fact to each other, and the 
remarks occasioned by it; this circumstance has generally pro- 
duced an interest in my favor, as persons possessed of the 
slightest historical information would immediately refer the simi- 
larity of language to the original identity of nations, though 
among others not so well informed, I have heard it attributed to 
another cause not so well calculated to promote feelings of kind- 
ness towards me. I had upon several occasions perceived symp- 
toms of such a misunderstanding, but was for some time unable to 
comprehend the reason of their existence: however, at length, the 
whole mystery was fully explained; for one day, on passing through 
a small village, I stopped a short time in order to make inquiries 
concerning my route, of such of the inhabitants as I met in the 
street; and finding them, as usual, speaking their native tongue, I 
soon entered into a comparison of it with my own; and, as every 
expression we uttered, produced an additional confirmation of their 
original identity, I began to flatter myself that I was making no 
small progress in their good opinion by this developement of 
national affinity, especially when I heard a girl, who had been 
listening attentively for some time, call out across the street, with 
considerable delight and surprise, ‘Father, this English gentle- 
man speaks Bas Breton!” Had the epithet by which the girl 
designated me, borne the same restricted sense in French as it 
does in English, I should have suspected by the indifference which 
the old man evinced upon the occasion, that he thought it rather 
misapplied, to the dusty and way-worn figure which I exhibited; 
but he soon made me acquainted with the reason of his cool 
reception of the communication, and at the same time completely 
dissipated all my Celtic visions, by coming forward and replying 
to the girl’s exclamation, “ Well, and what is there to wonder at 
in that’ England was formerly in alliance with Brittany.” In 
fact, he seemed to know nothing of the early British emigrations, 
but was alluding to the English troops, which, under Edward the 
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Third and his successors, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
had been sent over as partisans in those dissentions by which 
Brittany was so frequently agitated ; and actually supposed that 
the Welsh which I was speaking was nothing else than English, 
the general language of England, and which had somehow or 
other, at the above-mentioned period, become common to both 
countries; and, from the manner in which he enlarged upon the 
events of those times, and adverted to the Combat des Trente, and 
other encounters which his countrymen had with the English, it 
was evident that his idea of my being a descendant of a people 
who, though not actually enemies, were often rather troublesome 
allies, did not enhance his veneration for my dialect, which he 
never doubted to be the general language of England at this day, 
and spoken by the king, lords, and commons. 


But notwithstanding that this notion has frequently led to 
discussion, and sometimes to much difference of opinion, yet it is 
but justice to acknowledge, that neither upon this nor any other 
occasion, did I ever experience the slightest tendency towards 
incivility, much less towards insult: on the contrary, whenever I 
have felt disposed to explain to them the ancient connexion 
betwixt our respective nations, they have always listened to me 
with much attention and complacency, and as I persuaded 
myself, not without some feelings of interest. 


In addition to these recollections of the English armies being 
80 long stationed in the country, an idea prevails that some of their 
churches were built by the English, and the relation of this cir- 
cumstance is not unfrequently accompanied by a_ significant 
remark, that the English must be Bons Catholiques. There scems 
to be some truth in the idea, I mean respecting the building of the 
churches ; as some of the finest specimens of ecclesiastic architec- 
ture, in the northern parts of France, are undoubtedly of English 
construction, though it is not probable that the English would do 
much in the way of church building for Brittany, a country in 
which they had no possessions. 


But although the languages of Wales and Brittany are not so 
absolutely identical, as to admit of the natives of those countries 
using them in common, yet they certainly do bear so striking a 
resemblance to each other as to make it evident that they must, 
at some period not very remote, have sprung from the same origin, 
But, however, the resemblance between the Welsh and Breton is 
by no means so striking as that between the Breton and the old 
language of Cornwall, now extinct, as may be perceived by a 
reference to the grammars of those languages: nevertheless, the 
Cornish does in many particulars draw nearer to the Welsh than 
maa Breton, and may be considered as a connecting link between 
the two, 


One of the most remarkable differences exists in the numerals, 
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the Bretons and Cornish counting by ¢ens, whereas the Welsh 
count up to fen, in the first decade of the score, and then by fives 
in the second; that is, counting up to jifteen in the usual way, 
and then stopping at that number and forming a new series up to 
twenty, saying one upon fifteen, two upon fifteen, &c., and so 
through each of the five scores up to one hundred. Now this, it 
must be confessed, is a most rude and awkward method of calcu- 
lation; yet it does, at the same time, argue a very remote origin, 
and affords a strong plea against the assertions of those who 
maintain that such words as are found in the Welsh resembling 
the Latin, must of necessity have been borrowed from that lan- 
guage; for instance, the words cant, a hundred, and mil, a thou- 
sand; as they so nearly resemble the Latin centum, and mille, it has 
been urged that they must of course have been taken from those 
words, But I think it beyond a doubt, that if the Welsh had 
learnt the use of these terms from the Romans, they would also 
have adopted the Roman intermediate arrangement of numerals, 
and not have used their own less commodious process of calcula- 
tion; not to mention that several of the Welsh numerals, as well as 
multitudes of other words in that language, bear a much nearer 
resemblance to the Greek than to the Latin, and yet they could not 
have acquired this resemblance through any intercourse with the 
Romans, nor does it seem probable that it proceeded from any 
connexion with the Greeks themselves: therefore the most rational 
inference is, that such words are the remains of the Celtic, or 
aboriginal language of Europe, the parent stock from which both 
the Greek and Latin, as well as several other dialects, have 
sprung; and that this original language has been more perfectly 
preserved in the Welsh than in either of the other two, may be 
seen upon an examination of their etymological structure; for, 
although the original roots are more distinctly perceptible in the 
Greek than in the Latin, yet we find in both those tongues a great 
number of insulated words which have no etymological connexion 
with any of their existing roots, nor any thing to direct us to their ori- 
ginal formation; but, on having recourse to their counterparts in 
the Welsh, we seldom fail of finding the roots, not merely in single 
words, but branching out into such a number of ramifications, and 
so interwoven with the language, as to make it evident that 
they could never have been foreign terms adopted for the pur- 
pose of expressing new ideas, but native words entirely formed of 
the elements of that tongue, and coeval with its original con- 
struction. 


In consequence of the similarity between the languages of 
Cornwall and Armorica, some have imagined the Cornish to be 
the language of the Loegrian Britons, the third and last Celtic 
tribe that settled in Britain: but there is no authority whatever for 
this supposition ; on the other hand it is most probable, that Lluyd 
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has given the right explanation of this fact in the preface to his 
Cornish Vocabulary, where he attributes it to the introduction of 
the Armorican by an army of Bretons; who, according to the 
Welsh Chronicles, came over into this island in the seventh cen- 
tury, under their leader Ivor, son of Alan the Second, king of 
Brittany; and having, in conjunction with the original people, re- 
established the ancient kingdom of Cornwall, and reconquered 
from the Saxons the adjoining county of Somerset, &c., they 
kept possession of this territory until the year 936, when they were 
by King Athelstan driven back beyond the Tamar. In confirma- 
tion of this statement it may be added, that the people of Cornwall 
kept up a considerable intercourse with the Bretons, until as late 
as the time of Elizabeth; and it is even said, that it was not an 
unusual thing for some of the Cornish families to form matrimo- 
nial alliances with those of Brittany; and, probably, if the old 
national customs of the Cornish could be ascertained, they would 
be found in many particulars to bear a resemblance to those of the 
Bretons. I have already noticed, that the Bretons were cele- 
brated for their skill in wrestling, and we know that the same 
athletic exercise has been long cultivated in Cornwall; and so 
characteristic of both countries has this gymnastic science become, 
that our English expression, a Cornish huy, has its equivalent in 
French, in the saut de Breton. 


But notwithstanding this colonization by the Armoricans, and so 
many years of subsequent intercourse with Brittany, yet the 
language of Cornwall does bear in its construction so strong a 
resemblance to the Welsh, in many particulars in which it differs 
from the Breton, that there can be no doubt that it always retained 
a great portion of its ancient British character, in consequence of 
the prevalence of that race which first established itself in the land. 


How difficult it is to extirpate the original possessors of a coun- 
try, when once they have become attached to the soil. The first 
inhabitants of Cornwall were of the aboriginal British race; they 
were, along with the rest of the neighbouring tribes, brought 
under the dominion of the Romans, and remained so for upwards 
of three hundred years; they were then invaded by the Saxons, 
and their limits gradually reduced; then an army of Bretons, with 
probably a Gaulish mixture, came over from Armorica, and 
coalescing with the original inhabitants, subdued those Saxons 
and recovered possession of the country; afterwards came a 
second incursion of Saxons, by this time mixed up with their 
Danish conquerors, and to a certain extent regained their former 
dominion ; and, lastly, came the people called Normans, composed 
of Scandinavians, Gauls, Bretons, Flemmings, Piedmontese, &c. ; 
and they, in their turn, became conquerors of the country, and 
established their dominion upon the debris of the Danish, Saxon, 
Armorican, Roman, and British dynasties. And yet, notwith- 
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standing all these extraordinary vicissitudes, the people of Corn- 
wall, as late as the eighteenth century, spoke their aboriginal 
Celtic dialect; so difficult is it to eradicate all traces of the first 
cultivators of the soil. 


In a champaign country, unprotected by natural fastnesses, an 
agricultural population, when invaded by a superior force, may 
soon be subdued, but they will rarely be extirpated; their non- 
resistance, and general usefulness as labourers, will ensure their 
protection; and, becoming the vassals of the conquerors, they 
will, in the course of time, amalgamate with them, and form one 
people; and if the most numerous of the two parties, they will in 
the end predominate: but in a wild and mountainous country, the 
aborigines will generally be enabled, either to repulse their 
invaders in battle, or else to harass and wear them out by a 
desultory warfare; continually retiring from one strong hold to 
another, and leaving them nothing to enjoy as a conquest, but the 
unsatisfactory possession of a deserted and desolate country. Of 
course there are few invading armies, however well appointed; that 
would not soon retreat from so unprofitable an employment, when 
the original inhabitants, returning to their native glens, are in a 
short time again prepared to give the next assailants a similar 
reception. 

I may be told, that the fate of the American Indians can be 
cited as an instance of the fallacy of this idea, as they have almost 
without exception yielded their ancient possessions to the Euro- 
pean adventurers, and have never returned; but I answer, that the 
American Indians were never cultivators of the soil, they were mere 
hunters, and, when driven from their original haunts, they only 
exchanged one hunting ground for another, without suffering any 
material inconvenience; to the Indian, who, in his hunting excur- 
sions, rarely slept two successive nights in the same place, the 
shade of one tree must differ but little from that of another, and 
his local attachments would be regulated by the plentifulness of 
the animals which he pursued. Had the aborigines of America 
been an agricultural people, they would have been more able to 
defend their country, as well as more determined to retain it; and 
it is probable, that by some compact or other, either tacit or 
avowed, they would at this day have claimed their portion of the 
soil, among the various nations which compose the population of 


the United States. 


Having alluded to the landing of Ivor, son of Alan, in Cornwall, 
as related in the Welsh Chronicles, now published in the 
Myvyrian Archaiology, if we turn to the preceding part of that 
account we shall find, that this expedition into Britain had been 
previously meditated by Cadwalader, who went over to Armorica 
to request assistance of his kinsman Alan; but he was then told 


by an angel, that the Britons could not recover their ancient do- 
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minion until the time should arrive which Merlin had foretold 
before Uther Pendragon, and this could not be until he 
(Cadwalader) had devoted himself to fulfil a long penance, &c. 
Upon this vision being made known, Alan, king of Brittany, took 
all the books of the predictions of Merlin, and the predictions of 
the eagle which prophesied at Caer Septon, (Shaftsbury, also 
called Caer Paladyr,) in order to see whether they corresponded 
with the communication made to Cadwalader. Now, whoever is 
acquainted with the various compositions attributed to the bard 
Taliesin, will recollect that there is among them an ode called yr 
Awdyl Vraith, which is totally different in style from any other 
poem of that bard, and which, I am disposed to think, will be 
shewn by the above story to be spuriously attached to his name; 
for instance, in this Awdyl Vraith, we meet the following lines : 


Geiriau yr angel Mi wn eu cerdded 

Am hedd a rhyvel A’u twng a’u tynged 

A vydd diogel A’u tro a’u trwydded 
I Brytania Hyd ultima. 


“The words of the angel concerning peace and war will be certain 
to Britannia ; I know their progress, their lot, their destiny, their revo- 
lution, and their course, unto the last.” 


Again, 

Mawr gevais innau 

Yn vy mardd-lyvrau. 

“T also found in my bardic books.” 
Also, 
Y daw’r ddarogan 
“ How the prediction will come to pass.” 

And 


Oni ddel rhyw vyd 
Yn ol hir benyd. 
‘“* But a certain period will arrive, after a long penance,” 


Yuo caif Brython 
En tir a’u coron. 
‘Then the Britons shall have their land and their crown,”’ &c. 


It will be admitted, that all these allusions are utterly unintelligi- 
ble without some explanation beyond what is to be found in the 
poem itself; but, if any person will take the trouble to compare 


them with the afore-mentioned passage in the Chronicles, he cannot 
for a moment hesitate in concluding, that both refer to the same 
event, and more espesially as he will find there the selfsame words 
employed; as, ‘ Holl lyfrau darogan Myrddyn Emrys—geiriau yr 
angel—y gymeryd penyd—pan fai guflawn yr amser tyngedfenawl— 
y cant y Bryttaniaid eu Braint a’u coron yn ol y dywaid yr angel 
wrth Gadwaladr,” &c. 


Now, as it is beyond a doubt, that the event thus alluded to in 
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the poem, is the very same with that stated to have taken place in 
the time of Cadwalader, the inevitable conclusion is, that the 
poem cannot be the composition of Taliesin, as that bard must 
have been dead long before Cadwalader went to Armorica, and 
most probably be fore he was born, for Taliesin flourished in the 
middle of the sixth century, whereas Cadwalader was alive in the 
latter end of the seventh, and this vision appeared to him only 
eight years before his death, 


[am aware that many of my countrymen will regard with any 
thing but pleasure, this act of spoliation committed upon their 
favorite bard, and would prefer remaining under their long che- 
rished delusion, rather than have the truth thus abruptly dragged to 
light. I can most cordially sympathise with them in these feelings 
of regret and veneration, and can assure them it is no slight or 
doubtful evidence that would induce me to impugn the genuine- 
ness of any composition attributed to Taliesin; but “ y gwir yn 
erbyn y byd,” “the truth, even though opposed by the whole 
world.” “And let them not be overwhelmed with grief at this dis- 
covery; Taliesin’s fame rests upon too solid a basis to be aftected 
by the loss of a few monkish rhymes; nor would his name, asa 
poet, suffer any injury, if it were disencumbered of some others of 
a similar description. 

But to return to the Breton. Although that language is by ne 
means so identical with the Welsh as to be, either in its oral or 
written state, intelligible to the natives of the Principality ; ; yet, 
at the same time, it must be admitted, that there exists a very stri- 
king similarity between them, and that, not only i in single words, 
but also in phraseology, and modes of expression ; and this is fre- 
quently so strong, that it might be thought that the two nations 
had separated but yesterday. Le Gonidec has, in his Dictionary, 

viven several Breton expressions, together with their parallels in 
r rench, in order to show the difference of idiom between the two 
languages ; and, on comparing the former with the Welsh, we 
tind the difference to be very trifling : for example, the expression 
to quench his thirst, is, in Breton, torri he zeched, literally, to break 
his thirst; butthe French say, etancher le soif, and notrompre le soif 
whereas, the Welsh is precisely similar to the Breton: torrz @. 
syched. 


Again : for the Breton gwell eo gan en, I had rather, literally, 
it is better with me; the French use the expression, j’azme mieux, 
and not mieux est avec moi, but the Welsh say, gwell yw gani. 


Also, gwerza war goll, to sell upon a loss, i Is, in French, vendre 
a perte, and not, sur perte, but, in Welsh, it is gwerthu ar golled. 
A hed ann deiz ; all day long, is, in French, tout le jour, but, in 
Welsh, itis ar hyd y dydd. 


Merch he mamm co Katell, Catherine is her mother’s daughter. 
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This, according to the French idiom, is, ¢edle mere telle fille ; but 
the Welsh have an expression similar to the Breton. 


Tro all, another time, literally another turn; for this expression 
the French use autrefots, and not autre tour, but the Welsh say 
tro arall. 


There are a great many other expressions in which the idiom 
corresponds so exactly with that of the Welsh, that when we have 
examined them individually, in this manner, we must feel sur- 
prised that the two languages are in other respects so very differ- 
ent; as the words briz klehved, a slight illness, the Welsh use the 
word brith in the same qualifying sense; also, maro eo gand ar 
vrech, he is dead of the smallpox; here the word vrech, or 
vreach, is precisely the Welsh vrech, which seems to indicate that 
this disorder was common to Europe previous to the Breton colo- 
nization. The Welsh word vrech is the feminine of brych, freckled, 
and in that sense is, in old writings, translated by the Latin word 
varius. Now the terms varus and vara are, by Celsus and other 
ancient authors, applied to a certain eruptive disease, by transla- 
tors sometimes called the measles, and at others, the smallpox; 
The Welsh, when they intend to distinguish between the two, call 
the latter the wrech-wen, i. e. the white freckle, and the former, the 
vrech-goch, or the red freckle; but, whether the Welsh vrech, or 
the Latin vara, was the same with the modern variola, it is not for 
me to determine. 


The verbs also, in some of their formations, have a resemblance 
to those of the Welsh, especially the reflective ; as emwiska, to 
dress one’s self; in Welsh, ymwisco. Some of the minor parts of 
speech have, also, a strong resemblance, as piou-bennag, who- 
soever, and peyement-bennag, how much soever, in Welsh, pwy 
bynnag, and pe gymaint bynnag. 


The Bretons also change the initial letters in composition, like the 
Welsh, and, in many instances, precisely in the same manner, as 
dourgi, an otter, for dour ki, a water dog ; morvran, a cormorant, 
for mor bran, a sea crow; les-vab, a stepson, for les-mab; also, in 
local names, as Penwern, for Penn gwern, the head of the alder 
swamp ; the difference is but small. 


The plurals of nouns are also much alike, especially in the ir- 
regular declensions, as, askourn, a bone, plural, eskern; blaiz, 
a wolf, pl. bleizi; krogan, a shell, pl. kregin; davad, a sheep, 
pl. deved; tarv and taro, a bull, pl. tirvi; likewise, gwenanen, 
a bee; gwenan, bees; irvinen, a turnip; irvin, turnips. They 
have also several formations resembling those of the Welsh, 
as, dournad, a handful, from dourn, a hand; karrad, a cart-load, 
from karr, a cart; braz, big; brazder, bigness ; bihan, small; 
bihander, smallness ; teo, thick; teoder, thickness. 


The degrees of comparison also correspond, as uchel, high; 
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uchelach, higher ; uchela, highest. And even the irregular adjec- 


tives are not altogether destitute of some resemblance, as may be 
seen in the words good and bad ; which, in the Welsh and Breton. 


as well as many other languages, are found among te irregular 
words: as mé@d, good; gwell, belter ; > gwella, best: drouk, bad: 
gwaz, worse ; gwasa, worst. Rouaver, notwithstanding these re- 
semblances, the c conjugations of the verbs, together with the de- 
clensions of the nouns, and a variety of other grammatic al essen- 


tials, are so totally dissimilar that, without absolutely studying it 
as a foreign language, it is impossible, even for a W elshman, pe T- 
fectly to comprehend, in a connective sentence, more than a very 
few words of Breton. 


1 have sometimes been asked whether the language when spoken 
by the natives, does not in its sound and accent bear some resem- 
blance tothe Welsh? To this I could only reply, that the resem. 
blance would altogether depend upon the predisposition of the 
listener: if he were determined upon discovering a likeness, he 
would as easily perceive it in the language, as others have done in 
the physiognomy of the two nations, and even in their very cos- 
tume; but, for my own part, I never could decide, from the mere 
sound of the language, whether the speakers were conversing in 
a dialect of the W elsh, or of the German, or any other foreign 
tongue; and how is it to be expected | should, “seeing that the 
people of Wales, like those of other countries, differ so greatly 
among themselves in their intonations of voice, and provincial pe- 
culiarities ? the natives of the counties of Monmouth and Glamor- 
gan having, in this respect, very little affinity with those of Flint 
and Denbigh, while the natives of Breconshire differ full as much 
from those of Carnarvonshire and Anglesea. The case is precisely 
the same in Brittany: each district has its peculiar dialect and 
tone of voice, and should a resemblance be found to exist be- 
tween those of any parts of Wales and Brittany, I should feel in- 
clined to attribute it more to the effect of accident, than of any 
preservation of national resemblance. 

But if I were asked, what language I was chiefly reminded of, 
by hearing the Breton spoken by the natives in conversation ? I 
should say, certainly not so much the Welsh as the Gaelic: and 
this from ihe frequent occurrence, in the Breton, of a certain nasal 
pronunciation, very much re sembling that so frequently heard in 
the Highlands of Scotland. This sound, which is unknown to 
the Welsh, is, in the Breton, expressed by the character ii and n, 
and bears some analogy to the French gn, in the word ¢ gagner, 
and, also, to the n in vin; thoug!: not exactly the same, being, in the 
Breton, so lengthened out, and strongly. accented, as to form a 
very striking characteristic of that language, as in the words 
klaniv, sick; “hadiv and han, summer, &c. However, it must be 
allowed, that although there is not, in the co Hoquial sound of the 
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language, so close an attinity to the Welsh as some have imagined, 
yet in the pronunciation of individual words, there is often a 
considerable resemblance; and whenever I have been reading the 
Breton aloud to the natives, they have always assured me that I 
have pronounced it much more correctly than a Frenchmen could 
have done. And, notwithstanding the usual quantum of complai- 
sance to be allowed for on such an occasion, | am inclined to think 
that the assurance [ received was not altogether a mere compli- 
ment, as, from paying attention to the requisites of reading Welsh, 
which are also equally essential in reading Breton, that is, of 
duly pronouncing every letter, | may have given the words a more 
intelligible utterance than a Frenchman would, who, from national 
habit, would make about one half of the letters remain mute, and, 
of course, render his reading unintelligible: and from the distinct 
manner in which the Bretons pronounced several Welsh words, | 
was inclined to fancy there was a particular aptitude in their organs 
of utterance, towards the articulation of Welsh; though, I must 
confess that, in many instances, their attempts at pronouncing 
that language were rather Frenchy. 

There are several letters common to the Welsh, which the gene. 
rality of the Bretons cannot pronounce; among others, are the 
th and da; and such words as, in the Welsh, are written with these 
letters, are, in the Breton, generally written with a z, and pro- 
nounced accordingly; as gliz, dew, in Welsh, gwilith ; bez, a grave, 
in Welsh, dedd, &c. But L have met, on the southern coast, with 
persons who pronounced the th exactly as we do; and when I first 
noticed this peculiarity, so different to any thing usually found 
among the natives of France, | supposed it proceeded from some 
lisp or defect of speech, by which an aspirate was formed resem- 
bling our pronunciation of those letters ; but, on paying more par- 
ticular attention, I found that they gave the ¢/ as perfect a sound 
as we do in Wales or England. 

The Welsh, ZZ is also unknown to the Bretons. Whether the 
French 72 had, originally, any affinity to this sound, I cannot say, 
although, when we see how variously some of the old French 
names are written, which commence with the letter 2, as in’ the 
name Lothatr, which is written Clotair, Chlotar, and Lhotar, &c., 
it would seem as if they intended to express some sound similar to 
the Welsh /2. This aspirated mode of pronouncing the letter / is 
supposed to be, at present, peculiar to the Welsh; but a gentleman, 
whose well-known accuracy and philological knowledge must en- 
title his remarks to every attention, has assured me, that a pro- 
nunciation, if not exactly similar, at least very nearly approach- 
ing to it, exists at this day among some of the tribes of Caucasus. 

The Bretons, also, occasionally, make use of the sh, or French 
ch, though it is asserted that this sound is a modern innovation, 
being, formerly, that of s; and it is rather singular that the same 
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idea prevails among the Welsh respecting that pronunciation in 
their native tongue ; for example, the word siarad, to talk, is, in 
many parts of the Principality, pronounced sharad ; but, in others, 
that sound is exclaimed against as a modern corruption. The 
notion, I believe, originated with Lluyd; and although in some parts 
the sh may seem a vicious pronunciation of the s, yet, with every 
deference to the authority of that eminent philologist, I am in- 
clined to think that it is by no means of modern introduction, but 
that it always existed in most of those districts in wh.ch it is at 
present heard ; and, probably, in some parts of Brittany, it has 
always formed a part of the language, though, like the th, which 
I heard in the neighbourhood of L’Orient, it had never the good 
fortune to be acknowledged as such by grammarians. 


But, although the Bretons have not the asperate J, they have the 
guttural ch, incommon with the Welsh, though that sound does not 
belong to the French: and, in the Breton, it is often introduced 
into words in which it is not used in the Welsh; as, also, in the 
mutations of the c; forexample, Poaz a-walch eo ar chig, the meat 
is done enough; here the Welsh would say, Poeth et wala yw yr 
cig. But in the dialect of Vannes, this guttural pronunciation is 
affected in a greater degree than in any of the others, as in the 
word daroueden, a tetter, which, in Vannes, is pronounced der- 
chouiden ; and sometimes it seems as if it marked the etymology 
of the word more distinctly, but in other instances, the ch is, 
doubtless, a corrupt and superfluous addition. It may be here 
proper to explain, that the Breton is divided into four dialects, 
named after the cantons in which they are spoken; which are 
Vannes, Cornouailles, Treguier, and Leon, called in the Breton, 
Gwened, Kerneo, Treger or Landreger, and Leon. In order to 
decide which of these approaches nearest the Welsh, or whether 
any one does so more uniformly than the others, would require an 
examination more elaborate than is compatible with the limits of 
the present article. 


The acknowledged affinity existing between the languages of 
Wales and Brittany, has often led to a supposed discovery of other 
resemblances ; with respect to many of which, I have already ex- 
pressed my conviction that they are altogether fanciful, or, if 
they really do exist, that they are more the effect of accident than 
of national affinity. Such, in a great measure, may be the case 
with regard to ancient customs and superstitions, in which, although 
a perfect similarity may be discovered, yet it is to be attributed 
entirely to an identity of religious ceremonies, once common to all 
Roman Catholic countries. Some superstitious usages may, possi- 
bly, have had their origin in Druidism; but as both countries have, 
together with the rest of Europe, been so many ages under the do- 
minion of the church of Rome, and as we know that the Welsh 
still retain many customs derived from that communion, though 
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they are now ignorant of the fact, we should be careful not to at- 
tribute such characteristics to an earlier and more original state of 
the two nations. 


Of all the various ceremonies of a people, those of marriage 
are amongst the most important, both in their mode of celebration, 
and in their consequent effect upon the relations of society; I 
shall, therefore, subjoin an account of the marriage ceremonies of 
that part of Brittany called Bas Leon, which was given me by 
Mr. Le Gonidec, and which, some years ago, was read by him 
before the Académie Celtique, now the Société Royale des Anti- 
quaires de France; but whether it was ever printed he could not 
inform me. 


MARRIAGE CEREMONIES OF BAS LEON. 


“When the father of a family has fixed his mind upon a young 
woman whom he would wish to see married to his son, and the 
latter has consented and declared himself to that effect, the father 
and son go both together to the house of one of those internun- 
cios called in the language of the country, Baz-valan, which sig- 
nifies Broom-walkingstick, a name these persons have acquired 
from their habit of carrying a walkingstick made of the wood of 
that shrub. 


“This envoy, having received his instructions, proceeds to the re- 
sidence of the young woman, and announces to the family the ob- 
ject of his visit. If the proposed alliance meets the approbation 
of her relatives, they immediately begin to signify the same by a 
corresponding treatment of the ambassador. For this purpose, 
they set about preparing him a dish of soup, into which they put 
a piece of salt pork, together with some eggs, and, should they 
be near a village, they send to fetch a bottle of wine. If, per- 
chance, there should be no meat in the house, and they reside too 
far from any other dwelling to borrow of their neighbours, they 
then put the baking plate on the fire, and proceed to make a bake- 
stone cake. This eatable, being a greater rarity in the district 
whereof I am speaking, than in any other part of Basse Bretagne, 
is regarded as a dainty mess, and worthy of being presented to 
the most delicate palate. But when the proposed alliance does not 
give satisfaction, they content themselves with merely offering the 
ambassador some hasty pudding, by that means giving him to un- 
derstand, that they dispense with more ample details upon the 
subject of his mission, 

“If the envoy has been well received, as soon as he has finished 
his splendid repast, he enters upon the business of his visit. After 
having extolled the unspotted lineage of his principal, his fortane, 
his capacity, and his general merits, he inquires whether it is the 
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intention of the family that the young woman should reside at her 
paternal home, after her marriage, or at that of her husband. 
Should they choose to keep her at home, he inquires what portion 
of the household management they mean to make over to her ; 
and, also, what dowry in money they mean to ensure her. Sup- 
plied with these particulars, he returns to the father of the young 
man, and renders an account of his embassy. 


‘When the preliminary conditions are approved of by the young 
man’s father, he again despatches the ambassador to the young 
woman’s family, in order that they may fix a day for making the 
gqweladen, i. e. the visit. Upon this occasion, the future spouse, 
accompanied by six or eight of his nearest relatives, all mounted 
on horseback, and suitably equipped, proceed to the house of the 
intended bride, where, after partaking of some refreshments, the 
two families proceed together, to take a survey of the whole con- 
tents of the house, care having been taken to lay open for inspec- 
tion, the chests, and cupboards, and all the household stores. 
From these, they proceed to the stables, beast houses, and barns ; 
and from thence to the corn-fields ; not forgetting to cast a look at 
the dunghill heap. Before separating, they appoint a time and 
place for meeting to arrange the marriage contract, and generally 
make choice of some inn in the neighbouring village or town. 
There they determine upon the dowry to be given on either side, 
and also what portion of the household management shall be 
assigned by the party in whose paternal house the future resi- 
dence has been fixed: and which portion varies according to 
the property, and number of children likely to be married and re- 
side in the house. If only one is to be married, it is usual to 
give up one half, or one third of the household affairs. If two are 
to be married, each receives a third. If the farm is considerable, 
and there are several children, it frequently happens that there 
are more than two married and living in the house, and, in that 
case, each receives one sixth only. For the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the amount of that half, third, or sixth, as the case may be, 
some competent person is fixed upon, by the consent of all parties, 
to make a valuation of the whole property, comprising the movea- 
bles, stock, and crops on the ground. The half, third, or sixth 
of which estimate, is the sum in proportion to which the young 
couple calculate their share in the farm. It may, perhaps, be 
asked, how the young couple, upon their first entering into the bu- 
siness of farming, are to find money for the payment of sums for 
which they must be called upon, and which upon that occasion 
are often very considerable. But, in order to meet this call, the 
parents at first agree to give each of tlie parties a certain mar- 
riage portion: this money goes towards the first expenses; and 
for the discharge of what may be afterwards advanced for them, 
the parents allow them time, fixing a certain sum to be paid 
annually until the whole is cleared. Priyate interest is never 
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allowed to interfere in these contracts; from the moment the first 
money is invested, the young people have their share in the pro- 
duce of all that is sold in the markets and fairs, in proportion to 
their half, third, or sixth, according to the original agreement. 
They are also obliged to furnish, towards the general stock, their 
portion of the sums necessary for the purchasing of farming im- 
plements, cattle, &c. There is neither steward nor cashier; who- 
ever has been to market, on returning home, places on the table 
the produce of the sale; the division is made on the spot, and 


every body is content. 


“The estimate being now completed, the two young people, to- 
gether with the mother of the young woman, proceed to the neigh- 
bouring town, to purchase the ring, or as it is jocularly termed, éo 
buy the halter, prena ar chabestr. The ring is generally ornament- 
ed with two hearts united. They also, at the same time, purchase 
the young lady’s sash ribbon, and other articles of the toilette, 
preparatory to the wedding. 


‘Eight days previous to the wedding, the two families go and 
invite their respective friends and relatives to the feast; that in- 
vitation extends to all the inhabitants of the house, great and 
small, both masters and servants: and in order that the invited 
may have no doubt upon the subject, they never forget to request 
them to put the key under the door. The persons thus invited, 
think they would be grievously wanting in respect, if they did not 
bring with them every individual member of their household, per- 
suaded that they cannot show greater honour to the young couple, 
than by contributing all in their power towards augmenting the 
number of their guests; and in this manner, these assemblages 
generally consist of two or three hundred persons, and it is not 
uncommon to see four hundred: I, myself, once assisted at a 
marriage feast, where there were five hundred present. It is the 
invariable rule to provide a cask of wine for every hundred guests. 


‘As there never is, in any of the houses of the peasantry, a room 
sufficiently large to contain such a number of people, it is cus- 
tomary to erect one or more very long tents; the interior of which, 
or at least the upper part, is generally hung with the finest cloth 
the house contains ; over the place occupied by the young couple 
are suspended coronets of flowers, garlands, and bouquets: the 
cloth is covered with images of the saints coarsely painted: the 
tables are formed of ladders, placed end to end, and resting upon 
stakes, with boards to cover the staves ; and long pieces of cloth 
for tablecloths: the seats are formed of planks, likewise fixed 
upon stakes, and placed on each side of the table. 


“The wedding day having arrived, the future bride completes 
her toilette at a very early hour, in order to be ready to receive 
her intended spouse, when he comes to conduct her to the church ; 
who having at length made his appearance, accompanied by a 
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great number of his relatives and friends, he stops at the door, 
but finds it closed; then a couple of bards, one of whom is shut up 
in the house with the young woman’s family, and the other 
stationed outside the door at the head of the young man’s party, 
commence a dialogue, half serious, half comic: each of these bards 
carries in his hand a walkingstick of a dark colour, ornamented 
with ribbons, and with an ivory head; after saluting all the spec- 
tators with a most magisterial countenance, the bard of the bride- 
groom commences his discourse by demanding the young lady in 
marriage; the other bard within the house pretends not to under- 
stand his meaning; the former then repeats his demand, and with 
much emphasis descants upon the merits of the bridegroom; the 
other, in like manner, breaks out into a most extravagant panegy- 
ric upon his protegée, and exalts her character beyond all possible 
comparison ; the dispute soon grows warm, and the readiness which 
these poets possess in this improviso style, frequently causes the 
dialogue to last for a couple of hours: he who pleads for the 
bridegroom urges the claims which his patron has upon the young 
lady’s heart, in consequence of the strength of his affection and 
the unceasing attentions by which he has constantly evinced it 
ever since he knew her; but the other continually discovers some 
new reason for refusing her to him, till, at length, some unanswer- 
able argument, or well-timed sally of wit, decides in favor of the 
bridegroom. 


‘Having thus approached the termination of the dispute, the 
young lady’s bard asks the other if he would recognise the object 
of his search were he to see her; the other answers, that he 
could not possibly be deceived, so matchless are her charms; 
the door then opens, and they present to him a harsh-featured old 
woman; and, as she has not been selected for this purpose on 
account of her beauty, she does not take any extra pains to im- 
prove her appearance: this, when well managed, always causes the 
most immoderate merriment, among all parties excepting the disap- 
pointed bard; he, on the contrary, throws himself back with 
horror, and says, the person he is in quest of is quite a different 
being, is full of youth and beauty, and abounds in all desirable 
qualities; they then bring out a very little girl, and ask him if that 
is the person he seeks, but his chagrin is scarcely less upon this 
than the former occasion: having exhausted this kind of badinage, 
they at last bring out the real bride, whom the bard immediately 
acknowledges, and addresses in a complimentary harangue in the 
name of the bridegroom, from whose hands he receives a ribbon 
sash, which he immediately ties about her waist; in order, as he 
— there may be no further mistakes with regard to her 
identity. 


* These discourses which take up so much of the day, are 
so interlarded with scraps of Latin, and quotations of various 
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kinds, and put together in so incoherent and absurd a. manner, 
and at the same time with so much farcical humor, and oftentimes 
genuine wit, that to those who understand the language, the 
effect is of the most amusing description. 


“The dialogue being now finished, both parties set off for the 
church, preceded by the bagpipes. The ceremonies upon this 
occasion differ but little from those of the rest of France. I 
would only observe, that, at the time of the offering, there are 
placed upon the altar a quantity of cakes and several bottles of 
wine, which are there blessed by the priest, together with the 
wedding-ring. It may also be remarked that, when the bride- 
groom places the ring upon his spouse’s finger, she takes care to 
close her hand in such a manner as that it shall not pass the 
second joint, believing that, by this precaution, she will be able to 
maintain a decided ascendancy over her husband. 


“The marriage ceremony being concluded, the whole party set 
off from church, to the sound of the bagpipes, and, on arriving at 
the house, seat themselves at the tables, but this first meal being 
only a breakfast, consists merely of tripe, trotters, pettitoes, or 
some such light eating, together with some wine; and, as all the 
guests do not arrive at the same time, the breakfast is prolonged 
for the space of two hours, the tables being left continually 
supplied for those who may choose to eat. When the whole of 
the guests have at last arrived, they all enter the tents and sit 
down to dinner. The new married couple place themselves at the 
head of the table, and on each side of them the bridesmaid and 
bridesman, or friend of the bridegroom; and, next to these, 
are placed the most honourable of those who are invited. The 
first course consists of nothing but pottage, from one end of the 
table to the other, and as the table consists of only the breadth of 
a ladder, the dishes are all placed in a line with each other, and 
only one sort of dish is placed upon the table at the same time: 
after the pottage has been removed, the boiled meat is brought on, 
and that is again replaced by salt pork and boiled pudding; then 
come beef, mutton, veal, all roasted in the oven; after these they 
bring in a mess of wheat and rice, with raisins interspersed, also 
cooked in the oven: afterwards pies, plums, and grapes, and 
various kinds of cake for the dessert. 


“‘ Dinner being ended, one of the heads of the families arises, 
and having obtained silence, says grace, and puts up a prayer for 
the prosperity of the young couple, not forgetting those friends 
who have died within the year. As soon as he has reseated him- 
self, they commence singing Latin hymns, to which succeed can- 
ticles in the Breton language, and lastly songs. 


‘Gradually the younger part of the company make their escape 
from the table, and proceed to the place appointed for dancing, 
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which is kept up to the sound of the bagpipes; or, in default ot 
that, to the voice alone: sometimes they join in a circle, the men 
presenting the little finger, and the women the second finger; and, 
occasionally, they separate two and two, and skip along one before 
the other. 


‘‘The two new married people, instead of going to join in the 
dance, upon leaving the table, place themselves on each side of the 
door of the court, where the bridegroom, holding a bottle in one 
hand, and a silver cup in the other, presents some of the wine 
which had been blessed by the priest, to those whose residence is 
too distant to admit of their staying to supper; and who are, on 
that account, making preparation for departing ; the bride, at the 
same time, offering some of the cake, of which every person who 
passes breaks off a piece. 

‘‘ When there are no more left than those who intend staying to 
supper, the young couple proceed to join the dancers ; but, during 
the whole of that evening, they are not to dance with any but each 
other : when the hour of supper has arrived, all the company seat 
themselves at the tables with the exception of the new married 
couple; who, after having been waited upon during the course of 
the day by their nearest relatives, now, in their turn, wait upon 
those, without once sitting down during the whole time; and, at 
the conclusion of the supper, they proceed together, each carrying 
a glass of wine, and walking round the tables, drink the health of 
all the guests: after this little mark of attention they retire to the 
house to divest themselves of their wedding habiliments, where 
they are soon followed by their friends ; and there, throwing them- 
selves on their knees at the feet of their parents, they ask their 
blessing: that act of piety, as well as of filial submission, being 
performed, the bride, all in tears, preceded by the bridesmaid, 
who holds a lighted candle in her hand, approaches the com- 
pany, and takes leave of every one individually, kissing them all 
without exception, each of whom expresses some particular wish 
for her welfare, one wishes her health, another happiness, another 
long life, &c.: having satisfied herself that she has not overlooked 
or forgotten any one present, she takes the hand of the brides- 
maid and withdraws: the bridegroom next approaches, preceded 
by the bridesman, who also carries a lighted candle; and he, in 
like manner, takes his leave of the company individually, and 
receives the good wishes of all, but it is remarked that he never 
sheds tears. 





‘‘When the young couple have thus withdrawn from the com- 
pany, and taken their final leave, one of the assistants commences ) 
singing the ‘“‘ Veni Creator,” and is soon joined by the others, 
thus forming a choir, which, from the effects of the wine drank 
during the day, is not always of the most harmonious description: 
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that Latin hymn is succeeded by songs, and the festivities are 
often prolonged till daylight.” 


It may be supposed, that in such a general uproar as must by 
this time have grown into existence, should any of the inmates of 
the house feel disposed to sleep, it would not be a very easy 
matter so far to indulge themselves ; however, if such there should 
be, we are informed that it is the duty of the bridesmaid and 
bridesman to afford them protection; and, for this purpose, they 
station themselves in that part of the house where their services 
are most likely to be required, each holding a lighted candle with- 
out a candlestick; and as long as they can keep their candles 
burning, so long does their authority continue; and sometimes, 
such is the unwearied pertinacity of the company, that they are 
in danger of burning their fingers. But the arrangements of a 
Breton establishment being in many respects different from those 
of our own peasantry, [ am here under the necessity of omitting 
some portion of the present description, inasmuch as, in order to au 
render them intelligible, it would be necessary to enter into such 
explanations as the space already occupied by this article would 4 
scarcely admit of. Suffice it to say, that the persecutions which B 
our English grandmothers were obliged to submit to, and from : 
which the present generation has been happily rescued, are still in 
full foree among the Bas Bretons ; and, although that of throwing 
the stocking is not mentioned among the number, there are sub- 
Stitutes for it by no means less vexatious. 





“Very early the next morning the young people are made to 
breakfast on a kind of milk pottage, whereof all the bits of bread i 
are attached together by a thread, each person is furnished with a , 
bone instead of a spoon, and they are expected to eat the whole of 
the mess to the last morsel; and, by this time, the protecting can- 
dles having been burnt out, these two people are abandoned to the 
merey, or rather the mercilessness, of their persecutors. 

“On the day after the wedding, the new married couple put on 
deep mourning, and cause a solemn service to be chanted, for the 
souls of their deceased relatives. 

‘If there are bees kept at the house where a marriage feast is 
celebrated, care is always taken to dress up their hives in red, 
which is done by placing upon them pieces of scarlet cloth, or one 
of some such bright colour; the Bretons imagining that the 
bees would forsake their dwellings if they were not made to par- 
ticipate in the rejoicings of their owners: in like manner they are 


- . ° ” 
all put into mourning, when a death occurs in the family. 
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Welsh, would, on reading the foregoing description, be disposed to 
consider it as nothing more than that of a real Welsh wedding; 
such as, till within a few years, was very general in the Principa- 
lity, with only such slight variations as are necessary to adapt it to 
the character of the country in which the scene is laid; and it 
must be allowed, that in the general! outline there is a striking 
resemblance; though, on a closer examination, we shall find that 
there are very few particulars in which there is an exact similarity: 
however, in the most characteristic feature of the whole ceremony, 
the reception of the bridegroom and his party on the morning of 
the wedding, the closing of the door against them, and the rhym- 
ing altercation which then takes place, together with the immense 
cavalcade assembled upon the occasion, the whole proceedings are 
literally identical with those of the Welsh. Whether this whim- 
sical custom does, or ever did prevail in any other country, I have 
never learnt: but while the similarity on the immediate arrival at 
the house is so striking, yet, in many subsequent particulars, there 
is a considerable difference; for instance, in Wales, instead of the 
bride being voluntarily brought out, the besieging party have to 
make their way into the house as well as they can, and this is 
generally effected by stratagem, and even then they have the 
mortification of finding that she has been most studiously concealed 
from them; and, having ascertained this to be the case, they 
commence a general rummage for her amongst the furniture of the 
house, and so well is this plot of hiding the bride concerted, that 
I have more than once known it so completely baffle all attempts 
at discovering her, that the forenoon has entirely passed away in 
this ridiculous occupation before she could be found, so that the 
parties not being able to reach the church till long after the close 
of the canonical hours, have of course been obliged to defer the 
ceremony until the following day. No doubt, the Marriage Act 
which limited the solemnization of matrimony to the forenoon 
hours, must have sadly trenched upon these nuptial amusements 
of our countrymen. 


But, as if all this rhyming and rummaging were not sufficient 
to peril the performance of the marriage ceremony, the Welsh have 
recourse to an additional expedient; that of racing and chasing 
each other all over the country, on their way to church. For this 
purpose, the bride is mounted ona pillion behind the person acting 
as her father, who, escorted by her friends, together with those of 
her intended spouse, sets off from the house for the parish-church, 
but when he comes to a convenient spot, instead of proceeding 
along the proper road, he sets spurs to his horse and gallops off 
in a contrary direction, along some of the numerous cross lanes 
which intersect the country, apparently with every intention of 
carrying off the bride. Upon this, the bridegroom, together with 
the whole troop of his attendants, set off in pursuit; while the 
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other party are no less active in pressing forward to protect the 
fugitives, and prevent their capture: and, for the more effectual 
carrying on of this system of attack and defence, it is necessary 
that the whole country should be ‘scoured in every direction, in 
order that the lanes and highways may be properly occupied by 
the pursuing party, to prevent all possibility of escape; and, also, 
that gaps may be made in the fences by the others, and the gates 
thrown off the hinges to enable the bride and her protector to 
pass across the fields and avoid the ambuscades of their opponents, 
and then woe to those gates and hedges which happen to stand in 
the way. Sometimes it will happen that the route lies over a 
mountain or common, and as it is a matter of principle with the 
guardian to be continually endeavouring to effect an escape with 
his ward, so here upon open ground, the movements of the parties 
may be seen to great advantage; and the appearance of such a 
number of men and women, all smartly dressed, and galloping 
about in every direction, gives the whole scene a most singular ap- 
pearance, especially as the Welsh women, from their being such 
bold and expert riders, keep up and mingle with the foremost of 
the party, and enter into the spirit of this tumultuous procession 
in the most animated manner: it is scarcely possible to imagine 
any thing more wild and irregular than the various movements of 
the whole company upon this occasion. It is a favorite amuse- 
ment with the Welsh children to set a piece of paper on fire, and 
when it has ceased flaming, to watch the little sparkles running 
along the tinder, which they call a priodas wyllt, and I do not 
know any better representation of the hurry and confusion of a 
Welsh wedding. 

The existence of these customs, in whatever country they may 
be found, indicates a state of society in which the value of time 
is but little understood, and the pressure of care and labour but 
lizhtly felt: a state which the toiling mechanic would regard 
with feelings of envy, as being exempt from the evils of unceasing 
exertion; and the speculating merchant would look upon with 
contempt, as incompatible with the improvements of commerce, 


Whether such customs maintain the same ground in Brittany 
as formerly, I never thought of inquiring: but in Wales they are 
vastly more rare than they were a few years ago; for the Welsh, 
having assumed a character much more thoughtful and serious than 
they once possessed, do at the present day evince a disinclination 
towards numbers of amusements, which occupied the attention of 
the last generation as matters of the most important concern. 
This difference of disposition has been partly occasioned by the 
progress of industry, and a better estimate of the value of time ; 
but more especially it is the result of that change of religious opi- 
nions and habits, which of late years has been so visible throughout 
the country. 


NO. VI. rf 
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In the preceding description may be seen notices of national 
customs among the Bretons, which, though simple and patriarchal 
in a high degree, yet must have the most pernicious effects in 
their influence upon the interests of agriculture. I allude to that 
joint occupation of the farm by several branches of the family, all 
living under the same roof, and mingled together in one household, 
than which nothing could be devised more effectual for the pur- 
pose of preserving every thing in its primitive state, and barring 
out every prospect of improvement. Whether this custom ever 
existed in any part of Wales, I am unable to state, but, as I do 
not recollect seeing any allusions to itinthe Welsh laws, I conclude 
it never could have been general and systematic, as in Bas Leon. 
However, a division of land equally detrimental, once prevailed 
in several parts of the kingdom; in that practice of several occu- 
piers taking a tenement together, and ploughing the land by alter- 
nate ridges, and dividing the crop accordingly, some remains of 
which practice are said to be still extant in the remote parts of 
Scotland, in what is termed run-rigg, and which, if possible, had 
a worse tendency than even the Breton custom, as it not only 
impeded every progress towards improvement, but must necessarily 
have had a deteriorating operation, offering no inducement even to 
retain the few advantages of soil which might already exist. 


CARNHUANAWC. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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TO MISS L. M. 


I do not love thee for the grace 
That clothes thy glowing form, 

Nor for thy bright and lovely face 
The coldest breast might warm; 


Nor for that sweet undying light, 
Whose home is in thine eye, 

Where lies the beautiful, the bright, 
The blue of heaven's own sky. 


Oh! no, ‘tis for some hidden cause, 
That I may never tell ; 

Shut up within those sacred laws, 

That in the deep heart dwell. 
























CAMBRIA, MY COUNTRY. 


THERE may be brighter climes afar, beneath more sunny skies, 

But none, my native land, that I like unto thee should prize : 

I dearly love the steep blue hills, and the lakes that lie below, 
Sleeping beneath the moon’s pale beams, or rich with a sunset glow, 
And the glorious monuments of old o’er the landscape scattered wide, 
And the white peaceful holy fanes, and the sound of the ocean tide. 
There is a charm in the ‘‘ timeworn towers,” a sadly pleasing spell 
In the roofless chambers where, alone, the owl and the ivy dwell. 
Beautiful art thou, land of my home, e’en to a stranger's glance ; 
Thy mountains are magnificent, thy castles breathe romance, 

Else would they leave their own gay homes to seek, amid our hills, 
For nature’s varied loveliness, afar from splendid ills. 

Land of the bard, the harp, the song, land of my love and birth, 

Oh! be the “‘awen”’ still thine own, and thine the kindly hearth, 
Where the worn wand’rer may receive sure succour in distress, 

And the hand of gentle charity be still held out to bless, 

Campari, oh! may thy weal be great, thy people true and free, 

Be dear to every patriot heart, e’en as they are to me. 


STELLA, 
Carnarvon ; January 1830. 
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CELTIC REMAINS IN NORTHUMBERLAND. 


To the Editors of the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Wnitstr Wales presents such rich stores of antique and historical 
remains of the Cymmry to the notice of observing minds, 1 am 
disposed to think that the different counties in England ought nei- 
ther to be neglected nor overlooked, as words and facts still exist, 
and in places little suspected, which prove that our ancestors for- 
merly resided in such districts, and gave names to particular spots, 
and erected monuments, rude we grant, which still outlive the 
perishable remains of human pride and grandeur. _ I think, further, 
that it would be exceedingly desirable for your different subscribers 
and correspondents to communicate to your excellent Repertory 
all they know of British or Celtic remains within the kingdom or 
elsewhere : by this means, a mass of valuable information might 
be obtained, which would throw additional light upon the man- 
ners, customs, and language of the ancient Cymmry. Under this 
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impression I send for your insertion a few facts which came undei 
my observation whilst residing in Northumberland. 


My observations in this paper must be confined to Alnwick and 
its neighbourhood, as circumstances unfortunately prevented me 
from extending my inquiries to other, and probably to parts more 
interesting, because more fertile in Celtic names and antiquities. 
I should here observe that the Saeson, in almost every part of the 
kingdom, have been remarkably assiduous, and in many cases 
successful, in contracting and corrupting Celtic names, so much 
so that it is become difficult, in many cases, to unravel the 
process, and to shew the ancient orthography and signification. 
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Alnwick is now pronounced as if written Anick; and Alnmouth, 
a small village and harbour for coasting vessels, where the river 
Aln enters the sea, is now whimsically written and pronounced 
Me Alemouth. The river Aln, which flows on the north side of thi 

town, gives name to Alnwick, with the Saxon termination, wick; 
Hi but Aln is evidently a contraction of Alwyn, the foamy stream. 
HA [ have perambulated the banks of this lonely river for many a 
Ha mile, and have almost invariably found that, with the exceptions 
| i of three places, where artificial dams have been formed, either for 
up assisting mills or for forming fine sheets of water, the river rolls 
; foaming and fretting over large stones and a rugged bottom, 
justly meriting the Cymmry appellation, Alwyn. 
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In the town of Alnwick are several reservoirs for water, covered 
over with masonwork, and from each of which the water is drawn 
by means of pumps. Almost every one of these is fixed in a hol- 
low place, and is nameda pant. Now, pant isa pure Welsh word; 
hence the adage, “/’r pant y rhed y dwr,”’ *‘to the pant, or hollow, 
the water runs.’”’? The writer remembers a field in that part of Rad- 
norshire in which he was brought up, and which, from its hollow 
se singular form, was called pantysmwythlawn, the pulled up 
1OllOW, 
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Every lake of water in Northumberland is called a loch, the ch 
having a gutteral sound the same as in Wales. The loch of the 
Northumbrians is evidently a slight corruption of the Welsh d/weh, 
an inlet of water, also a lake. 





During the last century, a number of spear heads made of cop- 
per or brass was found on a moornear Alnwick. These have been 
either lost or mislaid, as neither others nor myself, whilst I resided 
| in the north, could ever ascertain where they were or with 
¢| whom deposited, The fact, however, of their being found on the 
4 moor in question, is certain, and | think it must be evident that 
they were of Cymmry manufacture. Spears formed of such metal 
were pretty common in Wales, even as late as the time of Owain 
7 Glendwr; and Owain Cyveiliog, in his address to the messenget 
4) oO} herald, says, ~ 
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Cychwyn i'w thervyn, pathawr ci hoewedd 
Hirvelyn ei gwaewawr. 


“Set off to its confines, in spite of its sprightly society, with its 
long and yellow spears.” The word hirvelyn evidently refers to 
spears made of brass or copper. 


Northumberland is fertile in castles, but these are principally of 
Norman origin; so also, the number of camps in the vicinity of 
Alnwick is very numerous, but, as they have all the same circular 
form, it is now impossible to say whether they are of Saxon, 
Danish, or British formation. No documents exist relative to the 
period of their construction, neither does tradition afford us any 
clue respecting the people who raised such military ramparts of 
defence. 


Every precipitous rock or cliff in that neighbourhood is called 
a crag, evidently contracted from the British or Welsh craig. 
Partly between Alnwick and the sea is an eminence named Rat- 
cheugh crag, which requires some notice here. This romantic rock 
rises many feet above the surrounding plantation, and upon its 
summit are an observatory and keeper’s house, which are so con- 
structed as to present, at a distance, the appearance of an ancient 
castle in ruins. There was, formerly, an encampment on the 
summit, but the trenches have been long since filled up, to make 
way for a fine coach-road. ‘The western side of the rock is nearly 
perpendicular, and impregnable by the most daring enemy; and 
even the eastern, or side fronting the sea, is difficult of ascent. 
From attentively observing all the localities of this highly pictu- 
resque spot, I am satisfied that the name, Ratcheugh crag, 1s a 
corruption of the Cymmry Rhawd uch craig, the way or course 
over or above the precipice. 


I have never met with any remains of bardic or druidical temples 
in Northumberland; but on the summit of an eminence called the 
Mount, situated nearly north, and about two miles from Alnwick, 
is an ancient rude stone standing perpendicular, and nearly SiX 
feet high, above the surface of the ground, Many atime have ! 
leaned upon it, wondering by whom and for what purpose it was 
erected, but no person could give me any information, Every 
one who climbs that mount, disregards this isolated stone, and 
has his feeings wholly absorbed by the tasteful manner in which 
the duke’s plantations are laid out, and the handsome modern 
tower of Brislee, said to exhibit one of the finest specimens of 
architecture in the county. 


A few miles north-west of Alnwick, and on a by-road leading 
to the village of Glanton, is a place named Aberwick. I give the 
wick to the Saxon, but Aber is pure Welsh. Though this spot ex- 
hibits little more at present than a farm-house and two or three 
cottages, it must have been of yore a place of some importance. 
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222 Celtic Remains in Northumberland. 
This view is supported by certain artificial undulations on the sur- 
face of the ground, now covered with greensward, indicating that 
buildings once stood there, and near an aber, or where a small 
stream empties itself into a larger one. 


In various parts of the country are ancient tumuli, or carneddau, 
some of which are formed of stones, and others of earth, and 
which are there called cairns. The Northumbrian word catrn is 
from the Welsh carn, being nearly the same in sound, and pre- 
cisely the same in signification, denoting a heap or tumulus. 
Such heaps or tumuli are common all over the country, but the 
most remarkable which I ever saw in that part, are situated on a 
very elevated plain, about five miles north-west of the little but 
romantic village of Rothbury, or fifteen miles from Alnwick. 
There are numbers of them in some large sheep-pastures now en- 
closed. Several years ago the neighbouring farmers opened some 
of them on account of the stones with which they were formed, in 
conjunction with earth. Ignorant of the purposes for which they 
had been raised, their astonishment may be coneeived when they 
found in each many half-baked urns of a rude structure, filled with 
ashes and calcined human bones. One farmer of my ac- 
quaintance brought one of these urns, with its contents, home for 
the purpose of preserving it; but the females of his house mutinied 
against this new species of furniture, and, with true feminine per- 
tinacity and superstition, threw the urn and its bones out of doors, 
declaring that they would not be haunted by any body’s ghost. 1 
have examined shreds of several of these urns, as well as of their 
contents; but, never being present when any one of these cairns was 
opened, I could not obtain a single urn unbroken. It does not 
appear, from the inquiries which I made on the spot, that any 
beads or remains of arms were found. From the number of cairns 
or carneddau still remaining, and the various urns found in each, | 
think it fair to conclude that a great battle must have been fought 
there, and that these tumuli cover the ashes of the slaughtered 
warriors, Again, as the battle of Cattraeth was fought somewhere 
in this district, is it too hazardous to ask, was this the fatal field? 
The Roman road leading to Galashiels, in Scotland, and now 
known by the name of Watling street, passes a little to the east of 
these tumuli; but this road was formerly called Cadrail, which is 
by some learned men considered to be a corruption of Cattraeth. 
The phrase so often occurring in the ‘Gododin,” Gwyr a aeth 
Gattraeth, is therefore rendered, ** Men went the Cattraeth,” or 
the Cadrail; that is, they marched along this ancient road to the 
field of battle. If this conjecture be correct, it follows that the 
Cattraeth of Aneurin is not the name of a place, but of the great 
northern military road leading into Scotland. In reply to this in- 
genious conjecture, | observe as follows: 1, Aneurin says twice, 
Gwyr a aeth Ododin, “ Men went the Gododin;” that is, I con- 
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ceive, the district of Gododin: hence little stress can be laid on his 
saying, Gwyr a aeth Gattraeth. 2, Though the sea is visible 
from this elevated plain, yet it is at the distance of nearly fifteen 
miles in a straight line, whereas Aneurin speaks of the action as 
taking place ar lawr mordai, upon the sea-coast. 3. If this place 
were the Cattraeth of the bard, is it probable that the victorious 
Saxons would bury the slain in the British manner? Have we 
any proof that they did so inter the dead? I have not stated these 
things from any captious feelings, but solely with a desire to gain 
information. I confess that 1 am anxious to identify the field 
where the battle of Cattraeth was fought, and which proved so 
disastrous to the Cymmry of the north, and I sincerely hope that 
these very brief remarks will induce abler pens than mine to 


investigate the subject. 
[ELVAELIAD, 


Jan. 9, 1830. 
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POETRY, BY THE LATE LORD KENYON. 


Gredington, Jan, 17, 1830. 
MY DEAR LORD, 


As the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine is considered to be under 
your special patronage, I beg to offer you the enclosed, which is 
copied from the original in my honoured father’s handwriting, 
and sent by him to his father (who preserved it) from Nantwich, 
according to its date, He was at Nantwich at that time under Mr. 
James Tomkinson, an eminent country solicitor, he being then 
second son of his father, and of the age of eighteen. As his me- 
moir was in your first Number, I thought the enclosed likely to be 
acceptable. I remain, my dear lord, yours truly, 

KENYON, 


The Right Honourable Lorp AsuLey. 


Wui om as thro’ the distant groves I stray’d, 
And tender past’rals on my flag’let played, 
The chirping birds in songs their joys express’d ; 
All nature in a gay attire was dressed ; 

Now this, now that, engaged my ravished eyes, 
Each object furnished matter of surprise. 

The reverend oaks their shady foliage spread, 
And formed a close umbrella o’er my head. 
Onward I roamed, each step new beauties found ; 
Beauties, before unseen, bedecked the ground! 
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Poetry, by the late Lord Kenyon. 


Still curiosity my steps impelled; 

My eyes at last a noble dome beheld; 

This I approached, ’twas built of Parian stone, 
Pillars of jasper round the mansion shone ; 
Sapphires and pearls with brilliant lustre blazed ; 
Still more I wondered as the more I gazed: 

The topaz there its native grace bestowed, 

And dazzling beams from polished rubies flowed ; 
Th’ adjacent plot of land was dress’d and neat, 
And art with nature joined, made all complete. 
‘*Some demigod descending from the skies, 
Surely,” said I, “ has bid this palace rise, 

Easy retreat, where he remote from noise 

On carth a pleasant rural life enjoys; 

What grand designs thro’ the whole structure shine, 
Each single part declares the work divine ; 
Streams clear as crystal in meanders flow, 

Aud Heaven is here, if there’s a Heaven below ; 
Or else some sprite has borne me on its wing, 

To that Elysium which the pocts sing!” 

The stately doors at length themselves unfold, 
Studded with diamonds, set in burnished gold ; 
Beneath the vaulted roof, enthroned on high, 

The goddess Liberty attracts my eye; 

Nigh her the Bruti, whom old Rome admired, 
Whose patriot souls fair virtue ever fired ; 

With them Fabricius, Scipio, and a corps 

Such as Romania now can boast no more: 

There too thy chieftains, Greeee, in pomp array'd, 
There, Aristides, sat thy mighty shade; 

There England's Edwards, Henrys, Charles’s, stand, 
Those parent kings of a once happy land ; 

There Watkin stood, firm to Britannia’s cause, 
Guard of her ancient manners and her laws. 

Oh, great good man! borne on the wing of fame, 
Far distant ages shall revere thy name; 

While Clwyd’s streams shall lave the verdant meads, 
And Snowdon’s mountains raise their lofty heads, 
While goats shall o’er thy hills, oh, Cambria! stray, 
And day succeed to night, and night to day, 

So long thy praise, oh, Williams, shall remain 
Unsullied, free from dark oblivion’s chain. 


But, whilst my verse its fav’rite theme pursues, 
Let not Llewelyn’s name escape the Muse; 

To him let her a gratefal tribute bring, 

To him, his people’s father and their king. 

There great Glendower, his form majestic reared, 
And Tudor there, that son of fame, appeared ; 
There worthy Hanmer, there bold Shippen stood, 
Who toiled in senates for Britannia’s good. 

There stood great Ormond, there illustrious Perth, 
And many Britons of inferior birth: 

There all those dwell who for their country strove 
There they enjoy that liberty they love! 






























































Twm Shon Catti. 


No bloody German there the sceptre sways, 
No noise of war disturbs their halcyon days, 
Distrust and Envy there, those foes to rest, 
Sit on no front and harbour in no breast. 
But there serenity, there calmness reigns, 
And mirth and harmony adorn the plains. 


Lu. K. 
Nantwich, Sept. 19, 1751. 
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TWM SHON CATTYI, 


Any remarks for the information of the public upon books con- 
cerning Wales, have a claim to a place in the Cambrian Quar- 
terly; I therefore beg leave to offer a few as to a recent work, 
entitled “The Adventures and Vagaries of 'Twm Shon Catti.” 


In the first place, would it not have been more proper if the 
ingenious author had avoided a style which throws an air of 
fiction over the life of our able antiquary, Thomas Jones, of Tre 
garon, a man, though of a wayward character, to whose perse- 
verance in collecting and transcribing ancient British remains 
posterity ought to be grateful. Secondly, to enable us to appre- 
ciate his labours, there are several fairly written by him still 
extant, particularly the pedigrees of the families of South Wales, 
with neatly blazoned arms. Miss A. Lloyd, of Caerwys, has 
a folio book of 300, wherein are frequent references to an accom- 
panving volume. In the body of this work he takes occasion to sign 
his name, and in different pages also to insert the several dates of 
1598, 1609, 1612, 1615. The ‘Archaiology of Wales,” vol. II. 
contains a most valuable copy of the historical triads of Britain, 
being the only one known to exist, which the editors copied from 
a manuscript by the subject of these remarks; and at the end of 
which are words, of which the following is a translation: ‘And 
thus conclude six score and six of the triads of the isle of Britain, 
which have been extracted from the book of Caradog of Nant 
Carvan, and from the book of Ieuan Brechva, by me, Thomas 
Jones, of Tregaron. And these were all I could collect out of 
the three hundred. 1601.” 


The biographer fixes upon 1590 as the year of the birth of him 
whose life he gives, which must be twenty years too late. And, 
lastly, this is all that is said as to the character of the antiquary: 
“Thomas Jones, esq., shines no where more conspicuously than in 
the pages of his early friend Rhys, the Doctor Rhys whose 
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226 History of Languages. 


undoubted testimony crowns him with the fame of an accom 
plished herald and antiquary.” 


This is not sufficiently explicit. The Rhys here alluded to was 
our celebrated Doctor John David Rhys, born in 1534, who 
studied physic, and took his degree at the university of Sienna, 
and was appointed moderator tn the school of Pistoia, in Puscany, 
and who composed the very curious Grammar and Institutes 
of Prosody of the Welsh Language, and which work was printed in 
folio, a.p. 1592, 

TpRiso.’ 
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HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE OF THE GAULS AND Ol 
THE ARMORICANS; 


BY DAN. Le. MIORCEC DE KERDANET, 


Doeteur en Droit, deocat Ala Cour, §c. Corresponding Member of the Royal Cambrian Institution 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY DAVID LEWIS, 


Editor af the Cumrodorion Transactions. 


| Continued from Vol. IT. p. 104 | 


—— 


The author from whom Chrestien translated Tristan, acknow- 
ledges that he had translated it from the original Breton, and Si 
Walter Scott alsoremarks that the romance was chiefly composed o! 
Armorican lays, of which some traces are still to be found in 
the **‘ Extracts” of Tressan. M. de Lesser says that some learned 
men pretend that Brittany may also lay claim to the romances of 
Lancelot and of Meliadus ; because in Brittany is commonly th 
theatre of the exploits of these heroes; that in Brittany is the forest 
of Brécilien or Broceliand, where Merlin is buried; that, also, 
Tristan and Lancelot, the most brilliant heroes of the round table, 
were born ia Brittany; in short, in that province is found the‘ Chastel 
de la Joyeuse Garde, the Fountain of Baranton, and the Vale 
without Return. We cannot dispense with inserting, in this 
place, M. de Lesser’s description of the Val sans Retour, 
which is also connected with our subject, being taken from the 
ancient Breton romances. . 


TRANSLATION. 


Melhadus, tho’ old in fight, 
the pow's of time defied, 

Still was a just and pallant knight, 
No danger he denied. 

































History of Languages. 


At Arthur’s wish, he Merlin sought 
On ev’ry side in vain, 

Yet all his toil avail’d him nought 
News of the seer to gain. 


Thro’ Britain he his course pursu’d, 
Not that the Great we name, 

When there a tow’ring forest view’d, 
"Twas one of evil fame. 


Che name it bore, Broceliand, 
And there a scroll was plac’d, 
Which, on a column high, did stand, 
Where * Pass not here,” was trac’d. 


‘How! pass not here!” unto his squire, 
Exclaims the king, amaz’d, 

‘Know you their purport, I inquire ?”’ 
As wond’ring still he gaz'd. 


Che faithful squire in haste replied, 
** Look, sire, the valley there, 

hat winds around the forest wide, 
Let none to tread it dare. 


‘Its paths are mortal, lead to death ; 
The vale without return ; 


Oh, haste, my liege, while you have breath, 


Nor my entreaty spurn. 


‘* For many maiden fair, and dame, 
And orphan, too, weeps sore, 


Their fathers, husbands, knights of fame, 


Who thence return no more.”’ 


‘* Remain yourself,” the king exclaimed, 
**]’l] rest me with the dead, 

Ere ever it shall be proclaim’d 
That I from danger fled,” 


Soon as the words the hero spoke, 
He hasten’d on full fast, 

Nor ought desery’d but stifling smoke, 
And thro’ it quickly pass’d, 


Cho’ old, with love of bold emprise, 
Still glow’d his gen'rous mind ; 

And ever, as he turn’d his eyes, 
The smoke was close behind. 


Yet that could nought his courage daunt, 


When, raging from the wood, 
two dragons, scaly, fierce and gaunt, 
Before the hero stood. 


With eager step he met, nor fail’d 
His valour in the fight, 

Pho’ long, Meliadus prevail’d, 
Of all their rage despight. 


hey fled, and as he vainly tned 
The monsters to pursue, 

\ fearful lake he there espy’d, 

"Twas dark and deep to view- 
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As right and left he look’d in vain, 
No other path was seen, 

The distant bank he sought to gain, 
The lake was broad between, 


lhan what a narrow plank display’d, 
While, atthe farther end, 

The king, who ventur’d, undismay’d, 
‘Two giants did attend, 


Yet own, like was the hero's gait 
While tott’ring on the board, 

Whom still the giants fiercely wait, 
To dancers on a cord, 


Che end he reach’d, when, raising high 
His arm, a blow he aim’d 

Against the first he did espy, 
Worthy a hero fam’d, 


Whom Arthur at his table long 
Had seated with the brave ; 

His blow he miss’d, and fell headlong 
At once into the wave, 


Must we confess? with vulgar hook, 
Dragg'd out, this prince was seen, 

Whom, in their arms, the giants took 
And stretch’d him on the green. 


Where as the fall’n luckless king 
Lay breathless, all but dead, 

Two bees clubs, with hissing swing, 
They brandish’d o’er his head. 


“« Now yield thee, king,” aloud they cried, 
‘You perish else, this day; 

Now yield, sir knight ;” he nought replied, 
All helpless as he lay. 


For peril never had he shunn’d, 
Nor fear had e’er alarm’d ; 

He struggled still, with blows they stunn’d, 
And soon the king disarm’d, 


And pris’ner led, nor ask’d consent, 
Into a garden vast; 

Where view’d he, with astonishment, 
Old friends, now captive fast. 


Two days, in vain, his squire did stay, 
Sad, « the forest side, 

When hope to fear at length gave way, 
And home he mournful hied. 


In ev'ry part he vengeance cried ; 
A hundred knights, ‘twas said, 
Who ne’er return’d, his rescue tried, 
The boldest prudent made. 


Yet Lancelot still, his friend to meet, 
Nor rested night or day ; 

And still to hero's indiscreet, 

Che fatal scroll did say 
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Pass not thro’ here ; when Lancelot eyed 


These words, he look’d around, 
‘* This is not French,” aloud he cried, 
And pass’d the fearful bound. 


The dragons saw, and stretch’d them dead; 


The plank he next did view, 
He cross’d, with firm and active tread, 
And pierc’d one giant through. 


Swift to his aid the second came, 
And aim’d a forceful blow, 

Too late; the fate of each the same, 
He laid both monsters low. 


—— onward goes ; before him sees 
A gloo | wood appear, 
Whose aged, high, o’erbranching trees 
To heav’n their summits rear, 


Nor stop’d without, or stay’d to gaze, 
When, wond’rous to relate, 

It Lancelot struck with deep amaze ; 
Life quick did animate : 


At his approach, each neighbour oak , 
Their icons branches shook, 

As into wild uproar they broke, 
As if they would have took, 


Ani, traitor like, him pris’ner made, 
Or crush’d between each trunk ; 

Here, courage useless, had, afraid, 
Frem such encounter shrunk. 


The way was shut, clos’d fast behind, 
No issue could he see, 

Nor valour’s self could safety find, 
Or in it merit be. 


Sometimes the right, and then the left, 


By turns he skilful tried, 
Or swiftly darted through a cleft, 
Straight forward or aside. 


Yet, maugre all his utmost care, 
His earthly race was run, 

Nor had this knight, of worth so rare, 
E’er seen the morning sun, 


Had nota tow’ring chesnut old, 
As hasten’d forward he, 

Too slowly mov’d ; his heart was cold, 
And left a passage free. 


And now at length, the end he past, 
In doubling of his speed, 

And found seiealt walent, at last, 

From pow’rs of magic freed, 
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History of Languages. 


ORIGINAL. 


Meliadus*® quoique deja vieilli il 
Bravant le tems qui l’avait affaibli — 
Etait toujours un preux plein de merite., . 


De tous cétés ce prince ayant en vain, 
Selon le veeu d’Artur, cherché Merlin 

Vit en Bretagne, et non pas dans la Grande, 
Dans la forét, dite La Broceliande, 
Certain poteau qui, retenant ses pas, 

Au voyageur disait: “ne passes pas; 
—Ne passe: pas /” ton ecuyer fidele 
Interrogé sur ce point, sans retard, 

Dit: voyez vous ce vallon? on l’appéle, 
Val sans retour ; car on n’en revient pas- 
Létournons nous, cette route est mortelle. 
Me detourner! repond Méliadus, 

Plutot mourir! Toi, je l’ordonne, reste, 
Reste en celieu..... 


Il dit, le quitte, entre dans le vallon, 

Sans y rien voir q’une fumee epaisse. 

Il la franchit, de ’ardeur du renom, 

Tout vieux quill est, ayant l’ame enflamme 
Et voit apres un chemin assez long, 

Qu’'il est suivi par un mur de fumée, 

Que lui venait donner sur le talon, 

Com) tant pour nen cet etrange nuage, 

11 cheminait, quand un affreux dragon, 
Marche vers lui, suivi par un second. 
Meliadus déployant son courage, 

Vers eux accourt. Si le combat fut long, 
1] fut heureux: les deux dragons en fuite, 
De leur vainquer éludait la poursuite, 
(Quand celui-ci, que les cherchait en vain, 
Devant ses pas voit un nouveau chemin, 
Sans en pouvoir changer a gauche, a droite, 
C’etait un lac profond, sinistre, affreux, 
Qui pour passage aux pieds aventureux, 
Ne presentait nen q’une plaache etroite. 
Elle etait longue, et de l'autre cété, 

Deux fiers geans gardaient lextremité 
Quelle que soit cette difficulté 

Sans hesiter Méliadus l’aborde, 

Ce roi vaillant s’avance, encor dispos 

Sur cette planche avouons q'un héros, 
Avait un peu lair d'un danseur de corde, 
Les deux géans l’attendaient cependant 
Meéiadus, d'une ardeur sans seconde 

A l'un d’entre eux detache un lourd fendant, 
Digne d'une preux sis a la Table ronde; 
Mais hatant trop son coup imprudent, 

ll 'a manque, glisse et tombe sous l’onde. 


ee 


* King of the Leonaise, in Little Britany. 


* Of royal husbands, he the model was,” 
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Faut il le dire. Helas! avec des crocs, 
On retira ce prince, ce héros, 

La connoissance a peine est revenue, 
Au pauvre roi gisant sur le gazon, 

Que sur sa téte une double massue, 

Par les géans est encore suspendue, 
“11 faut te rendre, ou tu meurs,”’ lui dit on, 
Méliadus, q’aucun péril n‘alarme, 

Veut resister encore: du premier coup, 
On l’etourdit, et puis on le desarme, 

Et puis aprés, sans consulter son gout, 
On le conduit en un jardin immense, 
Ou ce heros, qui s’etonne beaucoup, 
A recontré des gens de connaissance. 

Son ecuyer quand il l’eut attendu 
Deux jours durant, le croyant bien perdu, 
De toutes parts alla crier vengeance, 

Mais cent guerriers tour 4 tour survenus, 
Et dans ce val tour a tour disparus, 

Aux plus hardis donnaient de la prudence, 
Lancelot seul cherchant Méliadus, 

Ose braver le val sans esperance.e.+s 
L’inscription célébre en ces forets, 

Disait toujours aux héros indiscrets, 

Ne passez pas. Lancelot, pour la lire, 
S’est approché, puis il se prend a dire, 

‘* Ne passez pas.” Cela n’est pas Frangais, 
Il a franchi l’enceint» redoutable, 

Voit les dragons, les abat sur le sable, 
Puis, sur la planche offerte a son regard 
Ayant couru d’un pas agile et libre 

Sur un géant percé de part en part, 

En arrivant, i! prend son equilibre, 
L’autre géant aussitot survenu, 

Veut le frapper, mais il est prévenu, 

Ayaut occis ces monstres redoutables, 
Lancelot marche et voit sur son chemin, 
Une foret aux arbres innombrables, 

I] y penetre-+++o prodige sovdain ! 

A son approche, agitant son feuillage, 
Sans loyauteé, chaque chéne voisin, 

S’est rapproché pour le prendre au passage, 
D‘un tel péril peut etre alarmé, 

Car la valeur ici n’a nul mérite, 

Derriere lui le chemin est fermé, 

Que faire? Aller devant lui, mais bien vite, 
Tantét tout droit, tantot par un detour, 

A droite, 4 gauche, il saute tour a tour, 
Pour échapper aux arbres qu’il redoute 
Malgré ces soins, ce valereux guerrier, 
Etait perdu, sans un gros maronnier, 

Qui s’etait mis trop lentement en route. 
Voila pourtant qu’iLapercoit la fin 

De la foret singuliére et funeste. 

Courant plus vite, il la franchit, enfin, 
Presque saisi par une fréne assez leste, 

Qui le voulait presser contre un sapin. 
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History of Languages. 


Thirteenth Century. 


In 1231, was held the council of Chateaugontier, which forbad 
curacies to be given to any one who did not understand or speak 
the language of the om Fleuri remarks, “this rule applies 
to Lower Brittany, where the people preserve their peculiar lan- 
guage.” 

In the fortunate age of the troubadours, poetry revived, and 
Pierre Mauclerc, duke of Brittany, composed French songs 
remarkable for their grace and elegance; he also wrote charming 
Breton verses; he died in 1250, on his return from the crusade, 
and it is of him that St. Louis says: “J never found any one who 
endeavoured to injure me more than the Count of Brittany.” 


In 1260, Mary of France, an Anglo-Norman poetess, translated 
into verse a great number of Armorican lays, which, in her pro. 
logues, she assures us were very ancient, and that other translators 
had already put them into the Roman tongue, that they were sung in 
Lower Brittany to the harp and rote, and that not only she had 
heard them sung, but that she had read them in the original lan- 
guage, of which she borrows some expressions; her lays, accord- 
ing to Pyramus, a contemporary troubadour, were much esteemed, 
particularly by the ladies. It appears, by the Laz de Guigemer, 
which she translated, that the mythology of the Ancients was 
known to the old Armoricans, and we even find in it quotations 
from the metamorphoses of Ovid. Regnaud, a French troubadour 
of the same period, translated into verse the lay of Ignaurez, whom 
he styles Seigneur of the castle of Auriol, in Lower Brittany, and 
affirms that he made this translation from the original Breton to 
please his dove, the lady of La Caine. 


Another Poet, Pierre de Saint Cloud, composed the romance of 
the fox, in which that animal, disguised as a juggler, boasts of his 
knowledge, and, above all, of knowing many Breton lays. 


One of the last anonymous troubadours putintoverse, the Graalen 
Mor, which he says was sung in Bas Breton, and his translation 
might also be sung in French, since, in the manuscript, it is trans- 
cribed so as to be noted from the first verse of the piece. 


In 1284, Edward, king of England, subjugated Wales, where his 
first care was to order a careful search to be made for all the bards, 
whom he put to death because they excited the people to rebellion, 
by reminding them of the deeds of their fathers.* 


| To be continued. } 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Letter on the proposed Changes in the Welsh Judicature. By 
R. G, Temple, esq. Barrister at law. 


Tuis pamphlet, though least in size, is pregnant with matter, 
equal, perhaps superior, in importance, to the contents of any 
review in our present Number. It consists chiefly of a republica- 
tion of the very able observations for which we were indebted to 
Mr. Temple in our third Number. He evinces a more than com. 
mon solicitude for the welfare of Wales, and a regard for her 
interests which we should be glad to recognise more frequently. 
We quote from the Introduction, 


“The following Letter was originally written for, and was published 
in the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, solely with a wish of attracting 
some atiention to a question, which at that time appeared to the writer 
to be entirely run away with by those who, seeing the dissatisfaction 
with which the administration of justice in the Welsh courts was looked 
at, were for sweeping away a system, as he thought and still thinks, 
beneficial in itself; when in fact the evil, which they were blinded with, 
Sprung out of an abuse in its administration: it seemed to be a question 
between an entire abolition of the system and an unmitigated continu- 
ance of its abuses, and it was the sole object of this letter to arrest the 
intemperate zeal of those who wished well to the Principality, and to 
win them over to a temperate investigation and consideration of both 
sides of a subject, which theretofore seemed in their eyes to have but 
one: but there is another class of persons whose views and notions it 
may be feared have some influence within the Principality, and cer- 
tainly very great weight out of it, who have been influential in hurrying 
on this question to a decision as forming part of a grand scheme of 
liberal improvement; and for the effecting this, their darling speculation, 
they have thought it beneath their notice to stop for a moment to consi- 
der what may or may not be beneficial to a part of the united kingdoms 
80 insignificant in their eyes as the remote and unpretending wilds of 
Cambria. There are many persons so ignorant of the real state of 
Wales, that they think its resident population are little better than 
semi-barbarians, and that it is most preposterous for them to lay claim 
to a separate jurisdiction ; but from what in reality does this impression 
of the insignificance of Wales spring? Is it not from the quietude and 
contentment of its peasantry? The striking features of importance to 
attract notice have been wanting ; there have been no clamorous discon- 
tents, no violent ebullition of political discords; but little do such 
persons think how much of high and generous, nay I might truly say of 
romantic, intellect is alive throughout its remotest districts, i‘. that too 
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234 Review of New Books 


in no small degree cultivated and enriched by the stores of learning and 
high attainment: but warm as the feelings of the writer of this letter are 
upon thisinteresting subject, springing from an actual experience of the 
truth of what be feels, he would not have intruded his views again upon 
the public, had he not been most unexpectedly gratified by the turn 
which the opinions of many have taken since the time when this letter 
was written; and which change of sentiment he hopes may make the 
view here put forward more widely acceptable than it then was: the 
attention of the country seems to be roused, and there are now bopes 
that a discussion of the question at least may txke place fairly and can- 
didly: this change has been proved by the many solicitations the writer 
has received from those whose good wishes and anxiety for the well- 
being of the Principality make their claim to acquiescence on his part 
imperative; he only regrets that abler hands have not taken up the task 
of setting this question in the light that it ought to be looked at, ere 
a fair consideration can be given, or a right conclusion come to; he 
could wish it were in his power to devote more time to a subject of such 
vital importance to a community to which he owes so much; but he 
cannot refuse his compliance with wishes and solicitations which have 
their rise from the same spirit in which the following pages were origi- 
nally written and are now republished.” 

On this subject we would call the attention of our readers to an 
able article in the last Quarterly Review, though we have some 
trifling reasons of complaint againstits author. In the first place, 
a very great part of his argument, though more dilated, appears to 
us to resemble Mr, Temple’s so strongly, not in its outline 
merely, but in all its minor ramifications, that we think some slight 
acknowledgment was due to that gentleman, (see from p, 211 of 
the Quarterly to the end of the article.) In the next place, the 
system of Welsh judgeships is defended on the ground, that 
there is no serious complaint against it; though, at the same time, 
it is acknowledged that the character of the judges throws 
unjust odium on the system they administer. 


The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. Illustrated by 
Anecdotes. 


Tue object of this book is to select from the records of philoso- 
phy, literature, and art, in all ages and countries, a body of exam- 
ples, to shew how the most unpropitious circumstances have been 
unable to conquer an ardent desire for the acquisition of knowledge. 
We have not, for some time, seen a work of more real value: one 
which speaks so strongly to the high enjoyments which learning 
must inevitably procure for her followers, In the present day, 
when an uncontrollable thirst for knowledge, arising from the 
feeling of increased power which waits on its attainment, is the 
prevailing characteristic among the great body of the people, 
such a book will prove a most welcome accession: it has recorded 
for us lessons of practical wisdom, taught by the experience of 
those illustrious men, who, before our time, ventured on a task of 
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incalculable labour and hazard ; and, by the earnestness and stre- 
nuousness of their most honest and diligent endeavours, at last 
attained, as far as the imperfection of our nature can attain, a con- 
summation of their wishes, There is something sacred attached 
to the remembrance of the past adventurers of the world of intel- 
lect, who, having toiled for our instruction, now rest from their 
virtuous and enlightened labours; and when we read that, in 
their bold and generous pursuits, they were not turned aside by 
vanity or interest, they were not scared by hesitation or by fears, 
but that, undaunted and undismayed even by the ‘pelting of the 
pitiless storm,” they did not 
“Bate a jot 
Ofheart or hope, but still bore ap, and steered 
Right onward,” 


But why should we not rather, on this subject, use our author’s 
words? they are given with great dignity and power of thought, 
and happily express more than our pen is adequate to convey. 


“And Ict him, who, smitten by the love of knowledge, may yet con- 
ceive himself to be on any account unfortunately circumstanced for the 
business of mental cultivation, bethink him how often the cager student 
has triunphed over a host of impediments, much more formidable, in 
all probability, than any by which he is surrounded, Want of le‘sure, 
want of instructors, want of books, poverty, ill health, imprisonment, 
uncongenial or distracting occupations, the force of opposing example 
the discouragement of friends or relations, the depressing consideration 
that the better part of life was already spent and gone; these have all, 
separately, and in various combinations, exerted their influence either to 
check the pursuit of knowledge, or to prevent the very desire of it from 
springing up. But they exerted this influence in vain. Here, then, is 
enough both of encouragement and of direction for all. To the illus- 
(rious vanquishers of fortune, whose triumphs we are about to record, 
we would point as guides for all who, similarly circumstanced, may 
aspire to follow in the same honourable path. Their lives are lessons 
that cannot be read without profit; nor are they lessons for the perusal 
of one class of society only: all, even those who are seemingly the 
inost happily situated for the cultivation of their minds, may derive a 
stimulus from such anecdotes. No situation, in truth, is altogether 
Without its unfavorable influences; if there be not poverty to crash, 
there may be wealth and ease to relax, the spirit. Ele who is left to 
educate himself in every thing, may have many difficulties to struggle 
with; but he who is saved every struggle is, perbaps, still more untor- 
tunate. If one wind be in danger of starving for want of books, ano- 
ther may be surfeited by too many. If, again, a |«borious occupation 
leave to some but little time to study, there are teniptations it should be 
remembered, attendant upon rank and influence, w hich are to the full 
as hard to escape from as any occupation. If, however, there be any 
one who stands free, or comparatively free, from every kind of impedi- 
ment to the cultivation of his intellectual faculties, surely he must pe- 
ruse with peculiar interest the account of what the love of knowledge 
has achieved in circumstances so opposite tohis own. Certain, at least, 
itis, that such achievements produce a most powerful call upon lis 
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exertions in the pursuit of science and literature, that bis acquisitions 
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may be, in some degree, commensurate to bis advantages. Finally, 
for all who love to read of bold and successful adventure, and to follow 
daring ambition in its career to greatness, it cannot but be interesting 


to contemplate the exploits of some of the most enterprising spirits of 


our race; the adventures, namely, of the world of intellect, whose am- 
bition, while it bas soared as high, and performed feats as brilliant as 
any other, never excitcs in us an interest dangerous to feel, nor holds up 
to us an example criminal to follow, because its conquests have been a 
blessing and not a curse to humanity. Pp. 16, 18. 


There is a manly freedom and strength of mind in this, and the 
author is also evidently a man of sound judgment and patient 
industry. The Ana and Anecdotes are thrown together without 
any systematic unity, but connected by a general and theoretical 
tone of reasoning and reflection, which never savours of pedantry 
or extravagance, and in which we have not found one ungenerous 
sentiment, or one narrow-minded prejudice. Throughout are 
scattered abundant indications of a strong understanding ; and, as 
we turn each successive page, materials of instruction and amuse- 
ment accumulate around us. 


It has been much the fashion to talk of the ‘unhappy fate of the 
learned,” and it has long been a favorite supposition that the pos- 


session of superior knowledge has generally had the effect of 


preventing its owners from succeeding in the world, The recorder 
of these examples has confuted that baseless assertion: he has 
proved, and has forcibly expressed it, that if such a pursuit should 
not bring overflowing wealth, which is, at best, but one of the 
means of happiness, it will bring happiness itself, wealth for the 
mind, if not for the purse: and that it is profitable to a far higher 
end than the mere advancement of its votaries in worldly wealth, 
although in that, too, it is an ally, not an adversary. We concur 
in the justness of the remarks by which he supports his opinion : 
we allow that genius often carries On an unequal strife with for- 
tune; yet let the man who has intellect enough to extend his 
thoughts beyond the mere care of his daily subsistence; who as- 
pires after learning, yet dreads the consequence; Ict him, in these 
pages, trace that contest, unequal though it be, through all its 
periods, and vicissitudes, and aspects; let him follow the lights of 
other days through their struggles to distinctions; and he will 
assuredly find that, for all the disappointments, afflictions, or 
even humiliations, they encountered here, they had sufficient re- 
compense in the high destiny for which they were reserved. Those 
who are posses-ors of knowledge, are sufficient to themselves, and 
in so far, must be satisfied with the world: they have their reward, 
if not in present popularity, yet iv the presage of future celebrity ; 
they have their reward in that “inbought grace of life,” which must 
wait upon them so long as virtue is becoming, and the pursuit of 
truth rational. If the young tnquirer after knowledge treasures 
up the memory of this, his early aspirations will surely not wax 
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faint, but be sustained and directed to the attainment of a clearly 
discerned object: an object, however, which will not be approached 
by the mere wish for knowledge; for if that wish be not accom- 
panied by persevering industry and exertion, the powerless aim 
will fall short, far, far short, of its accomplishment. He must 
remember that knowledge is not the effect of mere chance, but of 
a higher and more imperishable cause. But there is a rich and 
resplendent passage on this very subject, which we must copy from 
the little work before us. The author has been mentioning the 
persevering efforts of our own Captain Cook, by which he raised 
himself from the lowest obscurity to a reputation wide as the 
world itself, and certain to last as long as the age in which he 
Hourished shall be remembered by history. He then proceeds 
with energy of language and sentiment: 


‘* But better still than even all this fame, than either the honours 
which he received while living, or those which, when he was po more, 
his country and mankind bestowed upon his memory; he had exalted 
himself in the scale of moral and intellectual beings, had won for bim- 
self, by his unwearied striving, a new and nobler nature, and takena high 
place among the instructors and best benefactors of mankind, This 
alone is true happiness ; the one worthy end of human exertion or am- 
bition; the only satisfying reward of all labour, and study, and virtuous 
activity, or endurance. Among the shipmates with whom Cook mixed 
when he first went to sea, there was, perhaps, no one who ever either 
raised himself above the condition to which he then belonged, in point 
of outward circumstances, or enlarged, in any considerable degree, 
the knowledge or mental resources he then possessed. And some will, 
perhaps, say that this was little to be regretted, at least, on their own 
account; that the many who spent their lives in their original sphere, 
were, probably, as happy as the one who succeeded in rising above it ; 
but this is, indeed, to cast a hasty glance on human life and human 
nature, That man was never truly happy, happy upon reflection, and, 
While looking to the past or the future, who could not say to himself 
that he had made something of the faculties God gave him, and had not 
lived altogether without progression, like one of the inferior animals, 
We do not speak of mere wealth or station; these are comparatively 
nothing; are as often missed as attained, even by those who best merit 
them ; and they do not of themselves constitute happiness when they 
are possessed. But there must be some consciousness of an intellectual 
or moral progress, or there can be no satisfaction, no self-congratulation, 
on reviewing what of life may be already gone ; no hope in the prospect 
of what is yet to come. All men feel this, and feel it strongly ; and it 
they could secure for themselves the source of happiness in question by 
a wish, would avail themselves of the privilege with sufficient alacrity. 
Nobody would pass his life in ignorance, if knowledge might be had by 
merely looking up to the clouds for it: it is the labour necessary for its 
acquirement that scares them ; and this labour they have not resolution 
to encounter. Yet it is, in truth, from the exertion by which it must be 
obtained, that knowledge derives at least half its value; for to this 
entirely we owe the sense of merit in ourselves which the acquisition 
brings along with it; and, hence, no little of the happiness of which we 
have just described its possession te be the source ; besides which, the 
labour itself soon becomes an enjoyment.” Pp. 133, 134. 
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This is the language of a man acquainted with the highest prin- 
ciples of human nature, and it ought to invest the reader with 
strong hope and much confidence. A high standard of enjoyment 
is laid down here, but it is not higher than zeal and labour may 
realise ; and we are much mistaken if this forcible reasoning has 
not already, in some instances, ministered to content and encou- 
raged meritorious exertion. 

We only add that the new Society for Promoting Knowledge 
in Wales, cannot do better than translate portions “of this little 
volume, assured as we are thatits tendency | is not only to generally 
improve our population, but, what is infinitely of more importance, 
at the same time to imbue their minds with sound constitutional 


intelligence. 


“ Mount Sinai.” A Poem; by W. Phillips. —Maunder. 


Tue spirited publisher of Montgomery’s successful poems has given 
to the lovers of sacred poetry another rich treat. The style of com- 
position of this poem ought to be encouraged; it would augur ill for 
the religious feeling and true poetic taste of the public, were they 
to discountenance the exertions of genius when displayed in the 
noblest and most solemn subjects, while they reward with liberality 
the tuneful congsters who so sweetly sing about ‘‘the rising of 
the gentle moon,” or the beauty of “a butterfly.” The flattering 
reception of Montgomery's excellent works dispelled a notion but 
too prevalent, that poetry on sacred subjects would not be likely to 
succeed; and proved that even trifling errors would be pardoned 
by a generous public in consideration of an author’s youth, errors 
occasioned by zeal which time will moderate, or by a too ardent 
fancy, which experience will chasten and control. The same kind 
indulgence will, we hope, be extended towards the author of 
‘*Mount Sinai” for his venial errors, the same liberal patronage 
for his no slight display of taste and talent. The work consists 
of four books, in which the visitation of Moses to the sacred 
mount is fully treated; the subject is majestic and sublime, and 
handled with great energy and skill: in the descriptive parts the 
author is peculiarly felicitous, and evinces a lofty imagination and 
ereat power of language. It is in blank verse, and the diction is 
completely after the model of Milton, quaint but nervous; the 
acquisition of this style must have cost the author much time and 
trouble, and yet we fear there are many who, having formed their 
taste from the poetry of the annuals, will be displeased with a 
style more robust and manly. We think that the only error of the 
author consists in too close an adherence to the diction of the 
great bard of England ; this fault, however, is amply redeemed by 
the manifold excellencies of the poem. It is embellished by a 
beautiful illustration, executed by Martyn in his best style. We 
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present our readers with the following extract from the poem, 
earnestly recommending the work itself to their attention. 


? 4 . At once 
Dark shadows hurtle to eclipse the sun 
Half quench’d in terror, and with partial gouts 
Of light slow gushing. Steadfast heav’n itself, 
From base to centre estuate, ejects 
Volcanic element. In solar sphere, 
Could some vast planet, from its argent home 
Erratic starting, disobedient mar 
Celestial harmony, and thwart the course 
Of comet zone with meteoric leagues, 
Twice twenty thousand, horrible the crash, 
And loud the ruin of the rubied orb, 
And passing fierce were the combustion. Now 
Seem’d all as hideous this commotion dire, 
Uncouth deforming the distain’d concave, 
Reflecting Sinai; and the mountain's sides 
With darkness crown'd as with a diadem 
Of night’s investing, crimson-tissued shine, 
One burning swell of furnace unconsum’d, 
Leaps forth, exulting in peculiar hue, 
With barb thrice tripled, from its murky lair, 
Long lightning fitful, and around the mount 
Wildly meanders, Hollow first of tone, 
As vex’d with solid substance, and remote, 
The brattling thunders rumble underground ; 
But, soon, more general, their rough gathering roar 
Tremendous deepens, and, with crushing burst 
Disrupt, reverb’rates repercussive harsh, 
From zone to zone, from zenith to profound. 

. * cs . 





The Irish in London. From the Dublin Literary Gazette. Hurst, 
Chance, and Co., London Agents. 


Wui te politicians are congratulating each other on the benefi- 
cial effects of Catholic emancipation in cooling the heated passions 
of the people of Ireland, the lovers of literature have also reason 
to rejoice, that, as the fury of faction subsided, the interests of 
letters have been advanced. The Irish people must have some- 
thing to occupy their attention, and, receiving no longer the 
united supply of maddening eloquence from the Corn Exchange, 
have been compelled to seek amusement from other and better 
sources. It was a remarkable fact, that hitherto no exclusively 
literary periodical was published in Ireland, no publication could 
stand save by the support of one or other of the rival parties. 
But now, be the cause what it may, no less than three Monthly 
Magazines, and one weekly Literary Gazette, have started, and 
are all likely to succeed. This augurs well for the improvement 
of the Irish people; for, in the same proportion that they acquire 
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a taste for the elegancies of literature, and become educated and 
refined, will they prove more kind in their intercourse with each 
other, more tractable as subjects, and more obedient to the laws. 
Our business, at present, is more particularly with the Dublin 
Literary Gazette, of which several numbers have appeared 
very deserving the notice of the English public; doubtless 
it will surprise those, who imagine that nothing but what is 
intemperate and factious could emanate from the Irish press, to 
meet with a periodical destitute of party politics and angry feelings, 
conducted by an intelligent editor who devotes his time and his 
work, not to promote the purposes of faction, but in reviewing the 
different publications of the day with the taste and candour of a 
calm, Slcine, and enlightened critic, supplying original matter 
interesting to the antiquary and the scholar, and depicting the 
‘‘ereat stage” of our own time with truth and spirit. We extract 
the following passage : 


“They say there are thirty thousand of us in London, and our own 
estimate does not abate an unit of the number, certes we swarm every- 
where ; and wheresoever we are planted, like our own potato, we do 
exceedingly increase and multiply. "Twas but the other day that we 
ventured to peep up a long narrow passage, with small bouscs on either 
side, a cul de sac, leading out of the street which connects the end of 
Oxford strect with the church of St. Giles. It seemed to us that we saw 
about a thousand children of all ages, from three years to thirteen, 
tumbling about in various directions and diversions, and vociferating to 
one another in the true Monomian dialect. We thought of Malthus, 
and shut our eyes. We defy an Irishman in London to forget his 
country, even if disposed thereto, which indeed they seldom are, as those 
who do not remember it for praise, keep it in mind as a fertile subject 
of abuse ; but in any case he could not forget it, since from the makers of 
speeches of living eloquence in the House of Parliament, to the readers 
of speeches of dying penitence, falsely purporting to have been uttered 
at the front of Newgate, the loudest and most conspicuous are all Irish. 
It is a matter of marvel, aud of national congratulation, that so few 
Irish are hanged in London; of all manner of whimsical and riotous 
offences on their part, there is, indeed, no end, insomuch that sume of the 
police offices on a Monday morning, would, as we are told, almost cheat 
one into the belief, that we were in some magistrates’ oflice of the 
peaceful realm of Tipperary, on the day after a fair or ‘‘ pattern;” but 
these are all trifling matters of broken heads or the like, arising out of 
liquor, or of love, which comes to the same thing, as it is all intoxication : 
but the horrible deliberate offences, the premeditated plundering in the 
night, the cutting of old women’s throats from ear to ear, and the cautious 
scrutiny, with the still reeking fingers, of the old woman’s pouches, until 
each sovereign and sixpence is carefully extracted, all this part of this 
Strange world’s business, is in London generally left to the cooler habits 
of the natives. It sometimes happens, indeed, doubtless from the 
national confusion of character, such as Mr. Moore prettily speaks of, 
with reference to a letter of his to Lord Byron, wherein he appears 
partly desirous of his lordship’s friendship, and partly desirous of putting 
him to death, that our countrymen forget the minute distinctions of 
property which prevail in England, and, in a sudden unreflecting 
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moment, appropriate to themselves certain small matters which they 
suppose they stand in need of, without the ordinary preliminary arrange- 
ment of an exchange of coin for the same. Such trilling peccadilloes 
merely evince a want of sufficient acquaintance with the grammatical 
construction of the possessive pronouns. 

~ ~ ~~ ” 


“The women seem as much inclined to the sedentary occupations by 
which a small livelihood may be obtained, as the men are to the more 
active. We have held very interesting colloquies with about fifty-five 
thousand of the female apple and orange venders, who occupy the 
corners of the streets in London, and we never met with a single 
exception to the rule of their being ali from Munster. We love to ask 
them, as the first question, ‘‘ What part of Munster do you come from?” 
‘‘County Cark, sir,” or ‘‘ County Lim’rick, your honner,” is almost 
sure to be the answer; and not seldom, when we have beguiled them 
into talk about the Shannon, or Kilworth Mountain, or the like, we have 
observed that something very like tears began to flow, and our sixpence 
would hardly be taken, without an effort to make us have more than the 
worth of it in fruit. 

As to the re-porters, whom, for such important gentlemen, we have 
rather unceremoniously forgotten, and therefore entreat the condescen- 
sion of their pardon, they are almost as uniformly Irish as the apple- 
women; and a clever, dashing, rattling set of fellows they are, and 
indecd must be, in order to get through their arduous duties. But why 
are they almost exclusively Irish? Because there is a bustle, a hurry, 
an energetic despatch, necessary about this business, a dashing off-hand 
way, without being too particular as to exactness, and with a ready 
fancy for guessing, for all of which the national character is peculiarly 
fitted. Again, there is a something (iterary, as it is thought, about it, 
and we, Irish, are so desperately literary every where but at home. 

‘“* Every one knows that those who write for daily newspapers must 
have a rapid method of arranging and expressing their thoughts upon 
the revolving occurrences of every-day life. Well, this work is in 
London almost monopolized by the Irish, The Standard, Globe, 
Courier, Star, Morning Herald, Saint James’s Chronicle, Atlas, and a 
score of others for aught we know, are edited by Irishmen. They 
“ knock off a paragraph,” while a sober Englishman would be thinking 
of the best ‘‘references,” and it does very well. ‘The ‘Times, to be 
sure, seems ofien as if it had the aid of the heavy machinery of the 
steam-engine, in writing its articles as well as in printing them; but we 
are told there are none but English and Scotch about the writing 
department of that concern. 


“We wish we could add the praise of independence to our notice of the 
Irish character in London, but we cannot. The Lrish labourer submits 
to what the English labourer would not, and thereby entails a degree of 
contempt upon his class. 

- * ad 

“The great difference between the Irish and English, and the great 
superiority of the latter in all mere matters of business, seems to consist 
in this, that they possess a methodical steadiness of procedure, arising 
out of a complete concentration of the mind upon the one idea that 
occupies it fur the time, which is utterly unknown to our countrymen, 

e * * 
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“ As for the higher occupations, they say in London that we Trish are 
too much a kind of literary Swiss, and will write on any side for pay- 
ment. Perhaps there is something too mach of this, but it is not 
confined to the Irish, except that it must be admitted the careless 
habits of the Irish generally, make them the poorest class, and poverty 
is open to all manner of temptations. ‘This, however, is rather an 
uncomfortable part of our subject, and therefore here we shall pause for 
the present.” 
















A Numismatic Atlas of Grecian History. By Benjamin Richard 
Green. Priestley and Weale, London. 

The author of this work is one of those who seek to select from 
the diffuse labours of the antiquary, and from the cabinet of the 
medallist, the means of imparting to the young, and to the un. 
learned, a more lively and graphic 1 impression of Grecian history. 
With this view he has executed drawings of a considerable num- 
ber of those coins that properly belong to the times of Grecian 
independence and ascendancy, having chronologically arranged 
them, and illustrated them with his observations. ‘‘A work of this 
nature will, I think,” he observes, ‘prove a powerful auxiliary to 
the memory in the acquisition of historical knowledge, upon the 
principle of the superiority of figurative delineation over plain 
narrative.’ 














































Scynius irritant amnios demissa per aurem, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus et que, 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator. 


Nor is it merely as a corroboration of historical facts sufh- 
ciently established from other sources, that labours of this de- 
scription are attractive; they frequently furnish information 
essentially novel in itself: a very interesting instance of this is Dr. 
Stukeley’s “History of the Roman-British emperor, Carausius :’ 
the variety of feature and of attitude exhibited in the coins of 
different nations must frequently furnish matter of curious specu- 
lation; and, at any rate, must leave a more permanent impression 
on the volatile mind of the schoolboy than the perplexed circum- 
locutions by which similar matters are expounded to him in his 

“ Roman Antiquities.” 


It is amusing to contrast the rude figures and imperfect profiles 
that are impressed on the coins of the Arsacides, with the 
graceful features and allegorical symbols which Grecian genius 
suffused over even these dull instruments of barter, these earthen 
voices of self-interest and corruption, which still survive long after 
the relics of Phidias and Apelles have sunk under the ravages of 
time. Convinced as we are of the utility of a work such as Mr, 
Green's, it is obviously impossible for us to present our readers 
ii specimen of his labours, we must therefore refer them to the 
work itself, 
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Popular Directions to Parents on the Management of Children. 
By Henry Rees. Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper. 


This is a very useful little treatise, containing a great variety of 


important advice as to the management of infants, either in sick- 
ness or in health. Mr. Rees, who is surgeon to the City Institu- 
tion for Diseases of Children, and to some other public bodies of a 
similar character, appears to have maturely considered and well 
digested a plan for the better managing the rising generation than 
that at present practised in some of the best informed circles. 
The rules laid down for their management, both in infancy and 
youth, are founded on plain common sense, divested of technicali- 
ties, and easy of adoption by all classes. Mr. Rees, in this little 
treatise, exposes many of the absurdities practised in the nursery, 
by which the constitution and health of hundreds of children have, 
we doubt not, been greatly injured, and in some cases even the life 
of the infant has been sacrificed to a strict adherence to long-esta- 
blished prejudices. We strongly recommend this little work to the 
perusal of those who have the care and superintendence of infants, 
convinced that many of the rules laid down in it, if attended to, 
cannot fail to be very beneficial to those for whose advantage it is 
expressly intended. 





REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 


“Can I be False to Thee?” a ballad written by R. F. Williams, 
and composed by E. A. Brown, author of “ Life’s dearest Lay.” 


We noticed in our last Number two pretty ballads of this lady’s 
composition. The melody of the one before us is of a sweet and 
melancholy character, and the words adapted with care, but there 
are several errors of the engraver’s which we recommend Mrs. 
Brown to correct. The two notes in the last bar of the symphony 
should be E and G, not G and B, left hand; in the 15th bar of 
the accompaniment, (in the first stanza,) both the D’s ought to be 
C, as in the corresponding bars of the other stanzas. The har- 
mony of the 11th bar in all the stanzas ought to be, the first half, 
in B with a flat 7th, then E, just the reverse of what it now is. 
We point out these trifling blemishes, as they may be easily recti- 
fied, and thereby render the song a very pleasing publication. 


see 


“Pretty Little Gwenno,” a duet, written to the favorite and 
characteristic Welsh melody of ‘ Hob y Deri Dando,” or ‘* Away 
my Herds to the Oaken Grove,” alluding to the time of year 
when the herds feed on acorns. 


This melody is a very ancient one, but exceedingly playful and 
original ; the words adapted to it form a lively dialogue between a 
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shepherd and a young man whois soliciting the hand of his daugh- 
ter; in which the unwillingness of the old man to part with his 
child, and the eagerness of the swain to gain her, are well imagined 
and true to simple nature. This duet was sung by Mr. Parry 
and Mr. Fitzwilliam at the Cambrian concert in May last, and 
universally encored, 














“ Cupid's Flight ;” the words from the favorite historical 
romance of Geraldine of Desmond, written by Miss Crumpe, the 
melody by an amateur. 


This is an exceedingly pretty morceau, and must soon find its 
way into public favor. The words are elegant, and the idea of 
the ‘little god” coming on earth to scatter his arrows at random, 
then meeting with a beautiful fair one, at whose heart he aims a 
dart, but which recoils on himself, are elegantly expressed. 




















“The Overture to Guillaume Tell,” composed by Rossini, 
arranged for the piano.forte. 


This is a superb composition, inasmuch as it is so well calculated 
for an orchestra. ‘The opening, indicative of an interview between 
Tell and his son, is beautiful ; to which follows a storm, extremely 
well expressed, and afterwards a calm, during which a 7yrolian ) 
melody is played by a mountain minstrel; then follows a military 
movement descriptive of the inroads made into the peaceful Swiss 
valleys by armed bands, It is said that Goulding and D’Almaine 
have paid Rossini one thousand pounds for the copyright of this 
opera! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





Royal Denbigh Eisteddvod.—To be speedily published, in 1 vol. demy 

i 8vo. by Griveita, of Chester, *‘ A History of the National Congress held 

i at Denbigh in 1828, with the Essays and Poems proposed for adjudica- 

tion at that meeting.”’ ‘The necessity of possessing a general record of 

that interesting Eisteddvod is so obvious that we forbear to enlarge 
upon the subject. 








To be shortly published by subscription, a volume of ‘‘ Odes and 
Melodies connected with Welsh History,” by S. R. Jackson. Mr. 
Jackson has distinguished himself a successful poetic writer in different 
popular works, more particularly in the Cambro-Briton. 








‘* Gwiltedydd.”—We are extremely gratified in announcing, that the 
publication of this periodical was resumed last month. 
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«© Cambrian Shakspeare.”’—The Portrait of this eminent votary of the 
Awen, which has just appeared, is well executed, and, we are told, very 
like the original. 

To be published, on the number of subscribers amounting to 200, by 
the Rev. W. Prosert, of Walmsley, Lancashire, “ A Hebrew-English 
Grammar,” in 12mo. The manuscript of the work was submitted to 
the examination of several distinguished scholars, and among others to 
the late Dr. J. Jones, and the Rev. C. Wellbeloved, Theological Tutor 
of Manchester College, York. Both of these gentlemen expressed 
themselves highly pleased with the work ; and the Rev. C. Wellbeloved 
assured the author, that in the event of its publicity, he would introduce 
it in the Hebrew classes at York college. Sanctioned by the approba- 
tion of these eminent Hebraists, Mr. Probert solicits the early transmis- 
sion of names, in order that they may appear in his Subscription List. 


Dr. W. O. Pucue’s “ Mabinogion” is at last to be published, under 
the patronage of the Royal Cambrian Institution, and the Gwynedd, 
Powis, Gwent, and Dyved Societies; and it is in contemplation to 
publish, in an unifurm edition, translations of the most interesting poems 
of our early bards, with notes and explanatory observations by several 
eminent writers who are anxious to rescue from oblivion such valuable 
lore. 
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LONDON AND PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Ecclesiastical. 


On Sunday, the 2ist of February, the Lord Bishop of Bangor held a 
private ordination at the cathedral, when the following gentlemen were 
admitted to the order of priesthood, viz. the Rev. Henry Bailey 
Williams, a.n. curate of Liauberis, and the Rey. Evan Owen Hughes, 
A.B. curate of Llanidan. 


The Rev. John Williams, clerk, a.m. (Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford, has been licensed by the Lord Bishop of Bangor to the per- 
petual curacy of Llanvaes and Penmon, in the county of Anglesey, 
vacant by the resignation of the Rev. Richard ‘Thomas Clerk, the late 
incumbent. Patron, Richard Bulkeley Williams Bulkeley, esq. of 
Baron Hill. 


The Lord Bishop of Landaff has been pleased to license the Rev. 
Francis Marenduz, a.p. to the curacy of Michaclstone super Avon. 

The Lord Bishop of St. David's has been pleased to confer the dig- 
nity of rural dean for the deanery of Lower Carmarthen, vacant by the 
decease of the Rey. W. Morgan, on the Rev. J. Evans, 8.p, vicar of 
Lianboidy, 
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His majesty having ordered a congé d'elire to pass the great seal, 
empowered the Dean and Chapter of St Asaph to elect a bishop to that 
see, and recommended Dr. W. Carey (late Bishop of Exeter), who 
has been clected. 


The Lord Bishop of St. David's has been pleased to appoint the Rey, 
D. A. Williams, head master of the Grammar school, Carmarthen, 
rural dean of the deanery of Kidwelly, vice the Rev. C. Bowen, 
deceased. His tordship has also been pleased to collate the Rey. 
J. Jackson, a.m. vicar of Elm cum Emmett, to a prebend in the colle- 
giate church of Brecon, vacant by the death of the Rey. Jobn Jenkins. 


Carmarthenshire and Pembrokeshire Road Improvements. 


A meeting of the Carmarthenshire trustees was held at Carmarthen 
on the 14th of January, to consider on the best means of directing the 
line of road to avoid Llandowror hill on the Pembrokeshire side of the 
county, and effecting other improvements suggested by Mr. Telford's 
Survey, as far as respected the portion of road in Carmarthenshire. 
John Jones, esq. M.P. was unanimously called to the chair, and suc- 
cinetly stated the objects of the meeting ; various plans were then sug- 
gested by several individuals for obviating the ascent from Llandowror 
hill to the summit level of Brandy hill, which is nearly to the height of 
800 feet in a distance of three miles; but when the question was put by 
the chairman, as to what line would be most eligible, it was carried 
without a dis-entient voice, that Mr. Telford’s line to Pembroke Dock 
should be adopted. An order was accordingly made, that so much ot 
itshould be immediately proceeded with, as extends from the main road 
on the Carmarthenshire side of Llandowror village, southward, to a 
place called Cold Well, being a distance of about four miles, which is 
within a mile of the confines of the county of Carmarthen, the extreme 
limit of its portion of the line. A written statement was produced, 
which shewed, that although upwards of @13,000 had been expended in 
various improvements during the last three years, yet a very Considera- 
ble balance of the trust funds remained in the treasurer’s bands; which 
balance, however, being inadequate to the execution of the new line, it 
was resolved to borrow £3,500 in addition, on the credit of the turn. 
pike tolls. 

The Right Hon. Earl Cawdor, who attended the meeting, took great 
interest in the proecedings, and stated that the Pembrokeshire trustees 
were Well disposed to carry the improved line into effect, bat unfortu- 
nately their funds were inadequate to the prosecution of an undertaking 
of such a magnitude at once. From Hobb’s Point to a place called 
Cratty Corner, on the Pembroke road, his lordship said, was partly 
done at the expense of government over the crown land, and the 
remainder would be soon finished by the trustees. The line then 
followed the present turnpike road, from Pembroke to Cold Blow, as 
faras Milton. It was intended, his lordship further said, shortly to 
make a new branch of about five miles from Milton, passing through 
Setson to join the turnpike road leading to Tenby at King’s Moor. 
Thence to Castle Healy Mill, the extreme limit of the Pembrokeshire 
line, where it meets that of Carmarthenshire, was about four miles, 
which it was to be hoped would be made in the course of a few years; 
and to effect it, the noble carl, in addition, suggested the soliciting 
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a grant from government in aid of an undertaking of such national 
importance. It was understood that, if this line were not carried into 
effect, it was the intention of government to have discontinued the 
Milford packet line of communication with the south of Ireland. 


In the course of the week following that on which this meeting was 
held, the committee appointed to superintend the formation of the new 
line of road from Liandowror to Cold W ell aforesaid, travelled over the 
whole line on horseback, when it was found to be of so easy an ascent, 
that the rise was scarcely perceptible, and also to be through a very 
romantic glen. The contracts for forming it were in many cases con- 
cluded; and, from the spirit with which the work is undertaken, it is 
confidently anticipated that this portion of the new line will be open for 
public travelling before next Midsummer. When this is completed, it 
is understood to be the intention of the trustees to take early steps (to 
carry the improved line, proposed by Mr. Telford, from Llandowror to 
St. Clears, also into eflect, by which a saving in distance of half a mile 
in two miles will be gained, and a much more level surface than the 
present road will be traversed. 


Welsh Literature. 


The Carmarthen Cymreigyddion, or Welsh Literary Society, purpose 
to hold their eighth Anniversary Meeting at Carmarthen on the 4th of 
May, when medals will be presented to the authors of the best Welsh 
Ode on “ Light,” (Awdl ar Goleunt ;) and of the best Welsh Essay on 
“Providence in gencral,” (Traethawd ar Rhagluniaeth yn gyffredinol ;) 
and also for the best Welsh Oration, to be delivered at the meeting, on 
“The benefit arising from the Welsh Literary Societies,” ( Buddioldeb y 
Cymdeithasau Cymroaidd.) 


The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis, having vacated his seat in 
parliament for the county of Radnor, by accepting the office of ‘Trea- 
surer of the Navy from the king, an clection took place at Presteign, on 
Monday, the Ist day of March, when Mr. Frankland Lewis was re- 
elected without opposition 


Sheriffs for 1830. 


Anglesey.—T. Williams, of Glanrafon, esq. 
Carnarvonshire.—J. Williams, of Bryntirion, esq. 
Mertonethshire.—J. Panton, of Llwynywern, esq. 

Montgomeryshire —Uenry Adolphus Proctor, of Aberhafesp Hall, esq. 
Dentighshire.—W. Uanmer, of Bodnod, esq. 

Flintshive-—Sir Henry Browne, of Bronhwylfa, knt. 
Cardiganshire —T. Hugh Jones, of Noyadd, esq. 

Pembrokeshire.—A. A. Gower, of Kilderweon, esq. 
Carmarthenshire.—Rees G Thomas, of Llanon, esq. 
Radnorshire.—R. Bell Price, of Downfield, Old Radnor, esq. 
Breconshire. —W. L. Hopkins, of Aberanell, esq. 
Glamorganshire.—\W . Williams, of Aberpergwin, esq. 
Cheshire.—George Walmsley, of Bolesworth Castle, esq. 
Shropshire.—Rowland Hunt, of Boreatton Park, esq. 
Monmouthshire. — William Jones, of Clytha, esq. 
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Lampeter College. 


It having been industriously reported, that the expenses of students at 
St. David's College, Lampeter, fall little if at all short of those of our 
universities, it is stated by a gentleman officially connected with the 
college, that *‘ the average annual amount of those expenses, including 
lodging, board, and tuition, is not more than from £50 to £54 per 
annum. If more is in any instance spent, it is needless expenditure. 



















—_—_— 





Churchmen and Dissenters in England and Wales. 


The Editors of the Congregational Magazine have been occupicd in 
obtaining information as to the number of dissenting congregations in 
England and Wales. Their means of procuring this information have, 
it is said, been such as to entitle their statement even to more confidence 
than the returns which have been very recently made to parliament at 
the instance of Mr. Peel; because the forms prescribed by the latter have 
been so variously interpreted as, unhappily, to give rise to no ‘small 
degree of confusion, which cannot fail to affect the result of his inquiry. 
Having completed their estimate of the dissenting part of the popula- 
tion, they naturally desired to exhibit, in connexion with it, a summary 
statement of the number of livings connected with the Established 
Church, and of the manner in which its patronage is parcelled out. ‘The 
following is a summary of the whole: 

The number of cathedral dignitaries is 755; of church livings, 10,872. 
Of the latter, 1014 are in the gift of government; 3769 of the church; 
794 of the universities ; 197 of public bodies; 5030 of the nobility and 
gentry ; and 63 of the inhabitants of the respective parishes. 












































The total number of dissenting congregations is 7904: of these 889 
are Roman Catholics ; 258 Presbyterian ; 1663 Independent; 940 (Par- 
ticular) Baptist; 107 General Baptist; 396 Quaker; 2827 Wesleyan 
Methodist; 424 Calvinistic Methodist ; 660 Methodists of other descrip- 
tions; and 241 belonging to the Home Missionary Socicty and to other 
CONnHENTIONS,. 


In the pul lic schools in the two countries there are 274,596 children in 
union with the National Society; 53 298 with the British and Foreign 
School Society; and 690,497 with the Sunday School Union. 


—_—— ee 


The Welsh Iron Trade. 


We regret, in presenting to our readers the quantity of iron delivered 
by the respective iron works at Cardiff, during the year ending the 30th 
December last, to find that the great depression of the trade has already 
affected the works in this county, and that many furnaces are at this 
moment out of blast, and that, in all probability, more will follow, as the 
price of iron is now so exceedingly low as really not to net, when sold, 
the bare amount of cash paid for actual labour by the manufacturer to 
his workmen, The open and nominal price of bar iron delivered on 
board ship at Cardiff and Newport, is now only 5/. 10s. per ton, six 
months’ acceptance ; and it is positively stated, that a commission, or 
discount for money, of 5s. per ton, is further allowed off this low price. 
The state of the trade is ruinous to those engaged in it; and, were not the 
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consequence of stopping the works altogether so injurious to the pro- 
perty of the master, and to the poor workmen and their families, there 
can be no doubt that a general suspension of the make of iron would at 
the present price take place; and we fear that nothing short of a very 
diminishing make can at all restore the trade, for even at the price of 
5i. 10s. per ton, the demand is in no degree adequate to the present 
production of the article. The stocks on hand at the ports of Cardiff, 
Newport, Liverpool, Bristol, and London, are larger than ever known, 
and the demand is universally found less; the present appearance of the 
trade is consequently most alarming to those engaged in it—Cambrian. 





St. David's Day. 


The Honourable and Loyal Society of Ancient Britons celebrated its 
one hundred and sixteenth Anniversary. As the usual procession to 
church was discontinued, in consequence of the great expense attend- 
ing it, a dinner, consisting of roast beef and plum pudding, was given 
to the children in their spacious school room, Grays inn road, and their 
relatives were allowed to witness the happy group. After grace had been 
said, the health of their royal patron, his Majesty, was drank, followed 
by hearty cheers, and the national anthem of ‘ God save the King” was 
sung, with the following additional stanza, written by Mr. Parry. 


May heav'n protect the throne, 

And make the cause his own, 
Of George, our King. 

From danger e’er defend 

Old Cambria’s prince and friend, 

And blessings on him send, 
Long live the King! 


The following will give an idea of the munificent benevolence of his 
Majesty and other supporters of this excellent institution. ‘The King 
has given towards it 7,140/. Sir W. W. Wynn and family, 3,500. Sir 
Charles Morgan and his eldest son, 2,500/. Lord Clive, 950/. Lord 
Kenyon, 9254. Sir Thomas Mostyn, 550/.; and a number of other 
noblemen and gentlemen connected with the Principality have contri- 
buted largely towards its funds, so as to enable the establishment to 
maintain, clothe, and educate, one hundred and fifty children, born of 
Welsh parents, having no parochial settlement in London, 

At six o’clock a numerous company assembled in the Freemason’s 
Hall, Lord Willoughby D°Eresby in the Chair, supported by Sir W. 
W. Wynn, Sir Charles Morgan, Hon. Rice Trevor, Right lon, C. W. 
W. Wynn, &c. 

After dinner Non Nobis was sung by Messrs. J. Smith, Collyer, 
Vitzwilliam, Durham, Piercy, Parry, and Parry, jun. 

The noble chairman, in proposing the health of his Majesty, adverted 
to his bounty, and to his continued annual donation of one hundred gui- 
neas. (Immense cheering.) ‘Then followed the usual loyal toasts and 
appropriate songs, &c. After the “ Duke of Wellington and the Army”’ 
was given, Handel's fine song of Honour and Arms was sung in excellent 
style by Parry, jun., accompanying himself on the piano-forte. 

Sir W. W. Wynn, president of the charity, after returning thanks 
for the honour conferred on him in drinking his health, proposed, in 
bumpers, Lord Willoughby D’Eresby, the president of the day, who had 
given a donation of one hundred guineas, 
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His lordship, in a very neat address, recommended that every well- 
wisher to the charity should exert himself to rescue it from its present 
difficulties, being nearly 1,150/. deficient in its funds. He had the 
pleasure to announce that Mrs. Morgan, the lady of Sir Charles Morgan's 
eldest son, had set an excellent example to the ladies of the Prine pality 
by giving a donation of 50/. (Loud cheers.) 

The health of the worthy baronet (Sir C. Morgan) was given, who as- 
sured the meeting of his anxicty to doallin his power to promote the 
interest of the Institution. 

Mr. Sergeant Jones, after an excellent speech, read a list of sub- 
scriptions, which amounted to 1,034/, 

The Hon. Rice ‘Trevor and C. W. W. Wynn, esq., each addressed the 
meeting in a very elegant appeal on behalf of the charity. 

Mr. Vitzwilliam sang several comic songs, and Collyer and J. Smith 
gave some ballads with good effect. Mr. Parry was encored ina national 
song, Dear Cambria. ‘The children passed round the hall, and after- 
wards sang an Ode in a manner that much delighted the company. 

The president announced that Lord Rodney had kindly promised to 
preside at the next Anniversary, (Loud applause.) “ Lord Rodney, be 
it remembered,”’ observed his lordship, ‘‘married a daughter of Sir 
Charles Morgan.” 

The healths of Lord Kenyon and Colonel Wood, also the healths of 
several other individuals connected with Wales, were given, and the 
company separated at a Jate hour. 

At the children’s dinner, Sir Watkin Williams Wynn introduced his 
son, as it would appear, to impress thus early on his mind, that he should 
continue his support to the Charity, and which the Wynnstay family have 
so long given. 

Owing to the excellent arrangements made by the committee of ma- 
nagement, and the omission of the procession to church, the saving to 
the funds of the Tustitution this year, compared with the last, was up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty pounds. 


At Liverpool, 


There was a procession of the resident natives of the Principality, 
who marched to and from church, with banners and bands of musie. 
The procession was led by the children of the Welsh Charity School, 
wha were very neatly dressed, and adorned with blue ribbons, with leeks 
in their hats. ‘The muster of Cambro-Britons was very great. A con- 
siderable number of the friends of the Principality afterwards dincd 
together at the King’s Arms, and spent the evening with hilarity. 


At Birmingham, 


The Sixth Anniversary Meeting of the St. David's Society was held 
at the | lue Coat School, under the able and eloquent presidency of the 
Rev, Dr. Booker, viear of Dudley. When the report of the committee 
for the last year had been read and adopted, the usual resolutions passed, 
and the business of the day concluded, the members of the society, ac- 
companied by several strangers, dined together at the Royal Hotel. ‘The 
Rev. Dr. Booker, supported by the Hon. Arthur Trevor and James 
‘Taylor, esq., presided at the festive board, and warmly identifying bim- 
self with the cause of philanthropy, which bis Cambrian friends were 
then commemorating, contributed greatly to the conviviality of the 
evening. 

After dinner, the children of the St. David's Charity were introduced 
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and addressed by the Rev. President in most appropriate and impressive 
language, evincing a benevolent interest in their welfare, and in the 
prosperous continuance of an institution so calculated to promote the 
highest objects of humanity. 


At Llangollen, 


The Ist of March was spent with great glee and harmony, where about 
eighty gentlemen of the neighbourhood sat down to a most sumptuous 
dinner, prepared by Mrs. Phillips, of the Hand Jnn, in her usual style of 
elegance. The chair was taken, and very ably filled, by Richard Jones, 
esq., Of Dimbren Hall. Upon the cloth being removed, the following 
among other toasts, were proposed by the worthy president and other 
gentlemen: The King, and God bless him, four times four. The rest 
of the Royal Family. The Hon. Miss Ponsonby, of Plas newydd, the 
faithful companion and sojourner through life of the late Lady Eleanor 
Batler, three times three. Lord Eldon, the staunch and unbiassed sup- 
porter of the Protestant cause, four times four. John Jones, esq., of 
Brook street, three times three. The Rev. Robert Wynn Eyton, the 
much-respected minister of the parish, three times three. A song, * The 
Land we live in,” by Mr. Thomas Edwards, who, with Messrs. Evans, 
Hughes, Williams, and others, sang many humorous songs: in fact, the 
greatest harmony prevailed, and the company did not separate uatil a 
late hour,—N. W. Chronicle. 


The day was also celebrated at most of the provincial towns in Wales. 





Cymrodorion. 


Grirriru Jones, EsQ., who has filled the office of Honorary Secretary 
for six years, with great ability, to the Royal Cambrian Institution, has 
been under the necessity of resigning, in consequence of his professional 
avocations not allowing him to pay that attention to the dutics of the 
office which he was anxious to do. A vote of thanks was unanimously 
passed at a general meeting of the Institution, held on the 6th of March, 
to Mr. Jones, for the services he had rendered it; and William Hughes, 
esq., of Staple’s Inn, was elected to the office. 

At the same meeting, a communication was received from an old 
hard, Owen of Anglesey, accompanied with a poctical petition, setting 
forth his poverty, and increased infirmities, and soliciting a pair of spec- 
tacles, adding that he was too poor to purchase a pair. The committee 
have ordered a handsome pair of silver ones to be sent to him, with 
“Cymmrodorion Caerludd, i'r Bardd Richard Owain,” engraved on them. 





Monmouth. 


Tuomas Hucues, of Abergavenny, esq., has been elected Coroner for 
the county, in the stead of Edward Harris Phillips, esq., resigned, 





London Cymreigyddion. 


The members of this Society celebrated their thirty-third anniversary 
on the 7th alt., atthe Three Tuns, Coleman street; a numerous and 
respectable assemblage sat down to a dinner Cousisiing of every delt- 
eacy of the season, provided by Mr. Gardiner. Mr. Symon, the 
new clected president, was in the chair, supported by the following 
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gentlemen chosen as officers for the present year, each wearing his in- 
signia of office, on which were engraved appropriate mottoes: 


Rhaglaw, Mr. Evan Griffiths. 
Trysorydd, Mr. John Thomas. 
Isdrysorydd, Mr. Wm. Price. 
Ysgrivenydd, Mr, John Evans. 
Llyvrgellydd, Mr. Richard ‘Thomas. 


Mr. Symon, the chairman, after his health had been drank with great 
applause, in returning thanks, spoke at considerable length on the la- 
mentable fact, that, notwithstanding the loyal and peaceable conduct of 
their countrymen in the Principality, conduct which, amidst all kinds of 
privations and sufferings, had never once broken out in clamour or po- 
pular violence, and which merited, in no ordinary degree, the protection 
aml encouragement of a paternal government; notwithstanding their 
tried fidelity to the throne, and the excellency of their moral character, 
they were denied the dearest rights of Britons, he meant the trial by 
jury. For how could they be said to enjoy this privilege in the ample 
and unshackled manner it was enjoyed by other parts of the empire, 
while there were ten out of twelve of every jury who did not understand 
a word spoken by the counsel on either side, or the weighty and import- 
ant observations addressed to them by the judge. And though these 
were in some degree interpreted to them, yet from idiomatic difference 
of language and numerous other causes, unfair constructions were fre- 
quently put upon sentences; their links were broken, false deductions 
were drawn, facts were distorted, and the life and property of their 
countrymen might thus he lost throngh the error and misapprehension 
of others. He did not allude to some of the principal towns or places 
on the borders, but to the Principality generally ; and if they themsclves 
were not subject to the same imperfect administration of justice, he was 
sure they were not the less sensible of the evils that affected their less 
fortunate countrymen, Had they been obstreperous and violent in their 
conduct, there was reason to believe, from recent events, that their wants 
and wishes in this respect would, before this, have been attended to; 
and there could be no stronger instance of the unien of imbecility and 
injustice than in denying to loyalty and good conduct, a right which 
would not be withheld when sought with turbulent and clamorous 
importunity. In Hindoostan, where the inhabitants generally under- 
stand no other language than their own, it was essentially necessary 
that persons intended for the administration of judicial affairs 
there, should previously quality themselves by acquiring a proficiency in 
the Hindoostanee, and why should the ancient Britons, who had at all 
times manfully borne their part in the struggles, the burdens, and the 
privations of the country, why should they, who first drew their breath 
in the land of freedom, be refused a right which is even granted by the 
government to the black Asiatic? He need not tell those who had 
attended the courts of law in Wales, that in the majority of cases, their 
proceedings to the juries and the parties interested, were as unintelligible 
as if they had been conducted in the Hindoostance language, and the 
counsel himself could not understand a word his own witness spoke, 
excepting through the imperfect medium of an imperfect interpreter. 
Of this lamentable fact many respectable English lawyers had recorded 
their opinions in writing; and folly itself! could never assume, that it 
could be said to be such a trial by jury as the law intended, when the 
partics who decide the issue understand not the language addgesscd to 
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them by the counsel and the judge. If the people generally had shewn 
their attachment to their own language, to the exclusion of another, it 
was no fault of theirs; on the contrary it was the very soul of patriotism 
and virtue. He did hope to see the day when it would be imperative 
on all who practised in the courts of law in Wales, to make themselves 
acquainted with the language of the people, so as to be mutually 
intelligible to each other. He apologized for having digressed from 
convivial topics, but the subject he had mentioned had often pressed 
itself upon his mind, and he could not avoid availing himself of the 
present opportunity of expressing his sentiments. 


Several gentlemen expressed their hearty concurrence with what the 
chairman had said, and recommended petitioning the legislature on the 
subject. 


The patrons and lovers of the Welsh language will be glad to hear 
that lectures on the following subjects were delivered (in the Welsh 
language) in the course of the last year at the Cymrcigyddion 
meeting. On the nature and object of human society, (published). 
On the different elements of nature. On rhetoric and elocution, 
(printed.) On philology, &e. (printed.) On moral philosophy. On 
astronomy. On what constitutes wealth, (printed.) On self-respect. 
On the pleasure and utility of study, (now being printed.) On the 
theory and practice of navigation, twice, (now being printed.) On 
anatomy, (now being printed.) 

The proceedings of the day were extremely interesting: scientific pur- 
suit seems to be the primary object of the Cymreigyddion, 





Report of the Meeting of the Gwynedd Literary Society, held at Denbigh 
on the 26th of January, 1830. 


A numerous attendance of members of the above Society, which was 
established after the late grand Eisteddvod in 1828, took place on the 
26th of January, in the Council Chamber of the Town Hall, Denbigh, 
(the Rev. R. Newcome, warden of Ruthin, the treasurer, in the chair, ) 
for the purpose of discussing the proceedings it might be expedient 
to adopt. The Rev. Alfred Clough, of Jesus college Oxford, had 
communicated to the central Society of the Cymrodorion in London the 
day fixed for the meeting, and solicited a detail of the views of that 
Society for the furtherance of the literature of Wales: unfortunately, the 
answer did not arrive in time for the meeting ; and as it was considered 
inexpedient to separate without ascertaining the sentiments of the mem- 
bers present, an animated discussion took place on the subject of the 
mischief which might result from any procrastination in taking advantage 
of the very laudable spirit now abroad, to rescue the fast mouldering 
remains of Cambrian literature from oblivion. One of the primary 
objects of the Society has been to procure a continuation of the Welsh 
Archaiology ; and a reprint of the three first volumes, now become 
unattainable to the Welsh scholar, as the Mabinogion would necessa- 
rily form part of such a work, it was considered that it would be an act 
of great indiscretion to allow the opportunity now afforded by the 
labours of Dr. Owen Pughe of procuring the work, accompanied by a 
translation, to elapse. On this account, a vote from the funds of the 
Gwynedd branch was made, of £50, to assist the work through the 
press, with a confident hope that the sister branches of Powys, Dyved, 
and Gwent, would not alluw the first portion of the literature and 
archives of their ancestors to feel the blighting influence of neglect and 
apathy, 
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The day after, the answer of the Cymrodorion arrived in Denbigh, 
and happy were the members who had not dispersed, to find that their 
sentiments were in perfect accordance with those expressed at the 
meeting. From the general concurrence of all who have expressed 
their opinions in the wish to exonerate the promoters of the Eistedd- 
vodan from the charge of supineness in giving publicity to their literary 
stores, it is to be expected that the Archaiology, a work which isa 
noble sample of the patriotism of an individual, will be continued by the 
fostering influence of the thousands who feel an interest in their country, 
and a wish to sce its reeords form one of the branches of our insular 
histery. The facilities aflurded by the purchase of the library of the 
individual before referred to, by the illustrious persons who have at 
various periods devoted themselves to the elucidation of Welsh litera- 
ture, and while it may be expected from the zeal and talent which 
distinguish the Cymrodorion, that every thing of importance will find its 
due station during the course of this really patriotic undertaking. 


The last meeting of the Gu ynedd branch was to be held at Denbigh 
on the last Wednesday in March, a period which precludes our being 
able to ascertain what further steps have becn taken; a correspondent 
has kindly offered to communicate the results of the meeting, which 
shall be given in our next. 


The very general satisfaction aflorded by the grand Uisteddvod held 
at Denbigh in 1828, has prompted many i:dividuals to suggest the pro- 
priety of commemorating the anniversary; a mecting devoted exclu- 
sively to Welsh literature, was considered to be the most appropriate, 
and itis expected this humble though truly national festival will not be 
without its share of attraction, 


Indeed we strongly invite the attention of the promoters of Welsh 
literature to these meetings, and humbly suggest the propriety of con- 
fining the objects of the Eisteddvod to ancient custom: we do not wish 
to involve ourselves with an imperious objection to the parasitical 
entertainments which have been unbappily grafted on the Eisteddvod, 
we prefer an appeal to the bardic meetings of the olden times, and offer 
our patriotic hopes that, in their revival, they may not be converted 
into modern balls, concerts, and oratorio». ’ 





Benevolent Society of St. Patrick. 


The forty seventh anniversary of this institution took place on the 
17th of March at the Freemasons’ Tavern. The Right Hon. Robert 
Peel in the chair. He was supported on the right by the Duke of 
Wellington, and on the left by the secretary for Ireland, Lord L. Gower, 
whom Mr. Peel, in the course of the evening, announced as president for 
the next anniversary. On proposing his majesty’s health, Mr. Peel 
observed, that amidst all the cares of state, and the high functions which 
his majesty discharged, he did not require to be reminded of the approach 
of this festival. The Right Hon. Seeretary stated that he had that morn- 
ing received a direct communication from his majesty, expressive of 
his anxiety for the welfare of the Society, and authorising him to an- 
nounce his usual subscription, which, said Mr. Peel, makes the amount of 
his majesty’s contribution to the funds of this institution, approximate to 
nearly 4,000/. The other toasts usual on these occasions were each 
introduced with appropriate remarks, among which, when proposing the 
prosperity of the Society, the Right Hon. Gentleman observed, it 
would be affectation in him to attempt to conceal from the company, that 
this was the first opportunity the friends of the charity had of mecting 
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together with their best feelings perfectly unembarrassed by any other 
consideration than good will to each other and national benevolence. 
When proposing the health of the Duke of Wellington, he said, that in 
the presence of that illus‘rious individual, of whose noble simplicity and 
modesty he was well aware, he could not say more, than that we were 
too near the splendor of his patriotic achievements to be able justly to 
appreciate them. Lord Darnley’s health was proposed, as an old sttp- 
porter of the charity. He returned thanks, and proposed Mr, O°Connell, 
who, under apparent emotion, said that a Noble Lord had drawn upon 
him unexpectedly, and ‘‘the draft was of such valuc, that he confessed 
himself incapable of honouring it.” After Mr. Peel, and some other 
distinguished guests had retired, about half-past ten o'clock Mr. 
O'Connell was unanimously called upon to take the chair, who proposed 
the health of Mr. Peel, which coming from him, he hoped they would do 
honour to for the second time, and thereby testify how sensible they were 
of the great services of that gentleman to our common country. Mr. 
Pecl’s health had been in the first instance proposed by the Dake of 
Wellington, who alluded to the sacrifices he had made in the diseharge 
of an imperative duty to his country last year. The health of the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy was proposed in the course of the evening, 
and Mr. Shee returned thanks in a very sensible speech: he said that, 
while always avowing himself an Irishman, it would be his constant 
endeavour not to tarnish the fame of his country, though he might not be 
able to add to its glory. The amount of the subscription was announced, 
in the course of the evening, to be 1,318/, and other sums were afterwards 
received, 





Cambrian Portrait Gallery. 

The portraits intended for this gallery are to comprise, not only those 
of talented and illustrious natives of the Principality, but also of indi- 
viduals who, by their learning and labours, have rendered themselves 
objects of interest and of the lasting gratitude of Welshmen. The 
pictares will be the exclusive property of the Royal Cambrian Institu- 
tion, and not to be disposed of by the artist, as we inadvertently stated 
in our last Number. 





Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 

At Conway, the lady of the Rev. John Owen, of a daughter. 

At Oswestry, the lady of R. M. Cockerill, esq. surgeon, R.N. of a son 
and heir. 

At Castle Saunderson, county of Cavan, the lady of Alexander 
Saunderson, esq. M.P. of Miskin liouse, Glamorgans'iire, of ason and heir. 

At Goiphwysta, the lady of Richard Heywood, esq. of a son. 

At Carnarvon, Mrs. R. Jones, jun. Newborough house. ofa son. 

At Chester, the lady of Lieut. Henry Lloyd, 36th regiment Bengal 
Native Infantry, of a son. : 

At Penydre, Breconshire, the lady of Captain V crsturme, of a son. 

At Pengwern, the Lady Harriet Lloyd, of a son and heir, 

At Dolben, Denbighshire, the lady of Captain Caldecot, of a son. 

At Calcot hall, the lady of R. J. Mostyn, esq. of a danghter. 

The lady of Sir Edward J, Smythe, bart. of Acton Burnell park, 
Shropshire, of a son. , ; 

Lady Kmily Bamford Hesketh, of Gwrych castle, Denbighshire, of 
a son. 
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The lady of John Lloyd, of Trallwyn, esq. of a daughter. 

The lady of the Rev. St. George A. Williams, Llwynybrain, of a son. 

At Aberystwith, the lady of Henry Benson, esq. of that town, of a son. 

On Tuesday last, at Chepstow, the lady of Richard Salmon, esq. 
of a son. 

At Trefriw, Anglesey, the lady of Hugh Jones, esq. of a daughter. 

At Gosforth house, Northumberland, the lady of Lieut. Col. Sir Henry 
Browne, k.c.4. of Bronwylfa, Flintshire, of a son. 

The lady of Charles Morgan, esq. of Ruperra, Glamorganshire, 
of a daughter. 

In Abbey square, Chester, the lady of George F. Greaves, esq. of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 


At Llanbeblig, Mr. R. Mills, Carnarvon, to Miss Rylands, late of 
Liverpool. 

At Narberth, the Rev. Thomas Williams, Independent minister at 
Pembroke Dock, to Mira, only daughter of Mr. Benjamin Thomas, of 
Narberth. 

At Llanybyther, the Rev. Thomas Rees, curate of Llanwnen, Cardi- 
ganshire, to Hester Eleanora, only daughter of the late John ‘Thomas, 
esq. of Aberduar, Carmarthenshire, 

At St. George's, Hanover square, Charles Davies, esq. of Pimlico 
house, to Eliza, only daughter of Griffith Davies, esq. late of Lampeter, 
Cardiganshire. 

At Liangolman church, the Rev. Daniel Evans, curate of Cilmaenliwyd 
and Castledurran, to Cicely, second daughter of Maurice Griflith, esq. of 
Llangolman, in the county of Pembroke. 

At Prendergast church, Haverfordwest, John Summers, esq. R.N. to 
Harriet, eldest daughter of the late Thomas Howell, esq. of Bridgend 
house, Haverfordwest. 

At Llandilo Talybont, H. S. Walter, esq. of Congrasbury, Somerset- 
shire, to Jane, youngest daughter of Mr. David Williams, Foes yr Efail, 
Glamorganshire. 

At Kilkin, Mr, J. Harrison, of Halkin, to Margaret, eldest daughter 
of Captain Edmunds, Pen y Cefn, Flintshire. 

At Abergavenny, Mr. E. Harrison, of Blakenoy, to Miss Ann Peach, 
second daughter of Mr. B. Peach, of the Priory, in Abergaveuny. 

At Llangedwin, Richard Flill Miers, esq. son of the late J. N. Micrs, 
esq. Cadoxton lodge, Glamorganshire, to Elizabeth Jane, deughter of 
John Bonner, esq. of Bryngywalia, Denbighshire. 

At St. David's church, Liverpool, te Rev. J. Elias, of Anglesey, to 
Lady Bulkeley, relict of the late Sir Jolin sulkeley, knight, of 
Presaddfed, Anglesey, 

At Penrice church, Richard Franklen, esq. of Penlline castle, to 
Isabella, fourth daughter of the late Thomas Mansel Talbot, esq. of 
Margam park and Penrice castle, in the county of Glamorgan. 

At St. John’s church, London, Capt. Hugh Lewis, to Elizabeth, 
third daughter of Mr. Hugh Williams, Gelly Goch, near Machynlleth, 
Montgomeryshire. 

At Newport, Captain David Belsey, to Miss Hannah Bevan, of 
Newport. 

At St. Ishmael’s church, Carmarthenshire, J. G. Davies, esq. licut. 
me “i Mary, eldest daughter of the late Sir W. Mansel, bart. of 
scoel, 

At Mitchell Troy, Monmouthshire, the Hon. P. H. Abbott, second 
son of the late, and only brother of the present, Lord Colchester, 
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to Frances Cecil, daughter of the Lady Elizabeth Talbot, and the late 
Dean of Salisbury, and niece of the Duke of Beaufort. 

At Old Radnor, Frederick W. Whinyates, esq. captain in the Corps 
of Royal Engineers, to Marianne, second daughter of the late Charles 
Whalley, esq. 

Robert Jones, esq. Chancery lane, London, to Lady Ratcliffe. 


DEATHS. 
Ann, wife of Owen Griffith, esq. of Tryfan. Her amiable disposition, 


and benevolence of heart, endeared her to all who had the pleasure of 


her acquaintance. 

At Dolgelly, the Rev. William Williams, a.b. Queen's college, Oxford, 
second son of the late Humphrey Williams, esq. Clerk of the Peace for 
the county of Merioneth. 

Aged 85, Catherine, relict of the late Mr. Griffith Hughes, of Plas 
Adda, near Corwen. 

Aged 67, Mr. John Williams, of Pen y bryn, Corwen. 

Aged 22, John, only son and heir of John Humphreys, esq. of Hendre, 
vnear Corwen. 

At the patriarchal age of 92, Mr. Willian Prichard, of Gorswen, near 
the Anglesey column. 

In the 64th year of his age, the Rev. W. Molyneux, M.A. vicar of 
Sherburne and Fenton, and a minor canon of Chester cathedral. 

At his house, in North Frederick street, Liverpool, John Leland, 
‘sq. barrister. He was son of the celebrated historian of that name, 
father of the Irish bar. 

Aged 31, Ellen, youngest daughter of John Griffith, esq. of Tryfan, 
Carnarvonshire. 

In the 54th year of his age, after a short illness, Capt. David James, 
of the Terrace, Aberystwyth. 

Sir W. C, de Crespigny, bart. aged 97, of Champion lodge, Camber- 
well, and of Blaenpadernyn, Carmarthen. 

At Munich, deeply lamented, in the 28th year of his age, after three 
days’ illness, Francis William, fourth son of Edward Grainger, of Twy- 
sog, in the county of Denbigh, esq. 

Thomas Gwynne, esq. of Kilkifleth, Pembrokeshire, aged 74. 

At Bwich, Cardiganshire, aged 69, highly respected, Ann, relict of 
the Rev. Thomas Davies, late rector of Trefilan, and vicar of Ystrad, 
in the said county. 

Aged 72, Magdalen, relict of the late Thomas Evans, esq. of Llan- 
brogan, Montgomeryshire. 

At Holywell, highly esteemed, Wm. Smalley, esq. brother of the 
late Christopher Smalley, esq. banker, of the same place, aged 72. 

At Lampeter Velfrey, near Narberth, in his 55th year, the Rev, Wm. 
Morgan, A.B. rural dean for the deanery of Lower Carmarthen, pre- 
bendary of Clydan, rector of Lampeter and Cromow, and vicar of 
Liandewi, in the county of Pembroke, and one of his Majesty’s justices 
of the peace. 

Greatly lamented, by his relatives and parishioners (amongst whom 
he had resided upwards of twenty-eight years), the Rev. Evan Herbert, 
rector or Llanfairfechan, aged 83. oe 

After a lingering illness, aged 77, the Rev. David Charles, of Carmar- 
then, brother to the late Rev. T. Charles, b.A. of Bala; he was a wise 
man, a faithful friend, consistent Christian, and an eminently useful 
minister of the gospelin the Welsh Calvanistic Methodists’ 4 aang 
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The lady of John Lloyd, of Trallwyn, esq. of a daughter. 

The lady of the Rev. St. George A. Williams, Llwynybrain, of a son. 

At Aberystwith, the lady of Henry Benson, esq. of that town, ofa son. 

On Tuesday last, at Chepstow, the lady of Richard Salmon, esq, 
of a son. 

At Trefriw, Anglesey, the lady of Hugh Jones, esq. of a daughter. 

At Gosforth house, Northumberland, the lady of Lieut. Col. Sir Henry 
Browne, k.c.n. of Bronwylfa, Flintshire, of a son. 

The lady of Charles Morgan, esq. of Ruperra, Glamorganshire, 
of a daughter. 

In Abbey square, Chester, the lady of George F. Greaves, esq. of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 


At Llanbeblig, Mr. R. Mills, Carnarvon, to Miss Rylands, late of 
Liverpool, 

At Narberth, the Rev. Thomas Williams, Independent minister at 
Pembroke Dock, to Mira, only daughter of Mr. Benjamin Thomas, of 
Narberth. 

At Llanybyther, the Rev. Thomas Rees, curate of Llanwnen, Cardi- 
ganshire, to Hester Eleanora, only daughter of the late John ‘Thomas, 
esq. of Aberduar, Carmarthenshire, 

At St. George's, Hanover square, Charles Davies, esq. of Pimlico 
house, to Eliza, only daughter of Griffith Davies, esq. late of Lampeter, 
Cardiganshire. 

At Llangolman church, the Rev. Daniel Evans, curate of Cilmaenliwyd 
and Castledurran, to Cicely, second daughter of Maurice Griffith, esq. of 
Llangolman, in the county of Pembroke. 

At Prendergast church, Haverfordwest, John Summers, esq. R.N. to 
Harriet, eldest daughter of the late Thomas Howell, esq. of Bridgend 
house, Haverfordwest. 

At Llandilo Talybont, H. S. Walter, esq. of Congrasbury, Somerset- 
shire, to Jane, youngest daughter of Mr. David Williams, Fues yr Efail, 
Glamorganshire. 

At Kilkin, Mr, J. Harrison, of Halkin, to Margaret, eldest daughter 
of Captain Edmunds, Pen y Cefn, Flintshire. 

At Abergavenny, Mr. E. Harrison, of Blakenoy, to Miss Ann Peach, 
second daughter of Mr. B. Peach, of the Priory, in Abergaveuny. 

At Llangedwin, Richard Fill Miers, esq. son of the late J. N. Micrs, 
esq. Cadoxton lodge, Glamorganshire, to Elizabeth Jane, deughter of 
John Bonner, esq. of Bryngywalia, Denbighshire. 

At St. David’s church, Liverpool, the Rev. J. Elias, of Anglesey, to 
Lady Bulkeley, relict of the late Sir Join Bulkeley, knight, of 
Presaddfed, Anglesey, 

At Penrice church, Richard Franklen, esq. of Penlline castle, to 
Isabella, fourth daughter of the late Thomas Mansel Talbot, esq. of 
Margam park and Penrice castle, in the county of Glamorgan. 

At St. John’s church, London, Capt. Hugh Lewis, to Elizabeth, 
third daughter of Mr. Hugh Williams, Gelly Goch, near Machynlleth, 
Montgomeryshire. 


At Newport, Captain David Belsey, to Miss Hannah Bevan, of 
Newport. 

At St. Ishmael’s church, Carmarthenshire, J. G. Davies, esq. licut. 
+ ‘ Mary, eldest daughter of the late Sir W. Mansel, bart. of 
scoel, 

At Mitchell Troy, Monmouthshire, the Hon. P. H. Abbott, second 
son of the late, and only brother of the present, Lord Colchester. 
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to Frances Cecil, daughter of the Lady Elizabeth Talbot, and the late 
Dean of Salisbary, and niece of the Duke of Beaufort. 

At Old Radnor, Frederick W. Whinyates, esq. captain in the Corps 
of Royal Engineers, to Marianne, second daughter of the late Charles 
Whalley, esq. 

Robert Jones, esq. Chancery lane, London, to Lady Ratcliffe. 


DEATHS. 
Ann, wife of Owen Griffith, esq. of Tryfan. Her amiable disposition, 


and benevolence of heart, endeared her to all who had the pleasure of 


her acquaintance. 

At Dolgelly, the Rev. William Williams, a.B. Queen's college, Oxford, 
second son of the late Humphrey Williams, esq. Clerk of the Peace for 
the county of Merioneth. 

Aged 85, Catherine, relict of the late Mr. Griffith Hughes, of Plas 
Adda, near Corwen. 

Aged 67, Mr. John Williams, of Pen y bryn, Corwen. 

Aged 22, John, only son and heir of John Humphreys, esq. of Hendre, 
near Corwen. 

At the patriarchal age of 92, Mr. William Prichard, of Gorswen, near 
the Anglesey column. 

In the 64th year of his age, the Rev. W. Molyneux, M.a. vicar ol 
Sherburne and Fenton, and a minor canon of Chester cathedral. 

At his house, in North Frederick street, Liverpool, John Leland, 
‘sq. barrister. He was son of the celebrated historian of that name, 
father of the Irish bar. 

Aged 31, Ellen, youngest daughter of John Griffith, esq. of Trytan, 
Carnarvonshire. 

In the 54th year of his age, after a short illness, Capt, David James, 
of the Terrace, Aberystwyth, 

Sir W. C, de Crespigny, bart. aged 97, of Champion lodge, Camber- 
well, and of Blaenpadernyn, Carmarthen. 

At Munich, deeply lamented, in the 28th year of his age, after three 
days’ illness, Francis William, fourth son of Edward Grainger, of Twy- 
sog, In the county of Denbigh, esq. 

Thomas Gwynne, esq. of Kilkiffeth, Pembrokeshire, aged 74. _ 

At Bwlich, Cardiganshire, aged 69, highly respected, Ann, relict of 
the Rev. Thomas Davies, late rector of Trefilan, and vicar of Ystrad, 
in the said county. , 

Aged 72, Magdalen, relict of the late Thomas Evans, esy. of Llan- 
brogan, Montgomeryshire. 

At Holywell, highly esteemed, Wm. Smalley, esq. brother of the 
late Christopher Smalley, esq. banker, of the same place, aged 72. 

At Lampeter Velfrey, near Narberth, in his 55th year, the Rev, Wm. 
Morgan, A.B. rural dean for the deanery of Lower Carmarthen, pre- 
bendary of Clydan, rector of Lampeter and Cromow, and vicar of 
Llandewi, in the county of Pembroke, and one of his Majesty’s justices 
of the peace. 

Greatly lamented, by his relatives and parishioners (amongst whom 
he had resided upwards of twenty-eight years), the Rev. Evan Herbert, 
rector or Llanfairfechan, aged 83. ; ie 

After a lingering illness, aged 77, the Rey. David Charles, of Carmar- 
then, brother to the late Rev. T. Charles, B.A. of Bala; he was a wise 
man, a faithful friend, consistent Christian, and an eminently useful 
minister of the gospelin the Welsh Calvanistic Methodists’ connexton. 
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Suddenly, Mr. Humphrey Evans, of Fron Olau, near Pentre Berw, 
in the county of Anglesey. 

Aged 59, Rachael, wife of Mr. Owen Daniel, of Bryntirion, near the 
Anglesey column. 

Aged 83, Mr. Wm. Rowlands, of the parish of Llanfairfechan. 

In the 91st year of his age, Robert Owen, of Glan Dulyn, esq. late 
of Pencraig Inco, Carnarvonshire. 

James Fleming Baxter, esq. of Ludlow. 

Aged 59, Mr. Jolin Williams, of Aberbrwynen, near Aberystwyth. 

At Wellfield house, in the county of Radnor, in his 47th year, David 
‘Thomas, esq. a magistrate, and deputy lieutenant of the county of 
Brecon. 

At the residence of Mr. Churchey, in Brecknock, aged 92, Mr. John 
Jones, formerly of the Cwm, in that town, and one of the burgesses of 
Carmarthen. 

At Court house, Newcastle, Bridgend, Glamorganshire, Charles 
Liewellyn, esq. who, for upwards of half a century, practised in the pro- 
fession of the law, with credit to himself, and advantage to others. 

At her son-in-law’s, Ford street, Liverpool, aged 104 years, Dorothy 
Jones, formerly of Denbigh. This venerable personage brought into 
the world twenty-three children, of whom eleven served in the army and 
navy. One daughter only survives the parent stock. 

At the Palace, St. Asaph, in his 74th year, the Right Rev. the lord 
bishop of St. Asaph. The late Dr. Luxmore, bishop and archdeacon 
of St. Asaph, was elevated to a mitre in 1807, when he succeeded the 
Hon. Dr. George Pelham, brother to the late Lord Chichester, in the see 
of Bristol, on the translation of Dr. Pelham to Exeter. In 1808, Dr. 
Luxmore was translated to Hereford ; and in 1815, on the death of Dr. 
Cleaver, he was chosen bishop of St. Asaph. 

At Oakeley, in Shropshire, after a short illness, aged 52, the Rev. 
Herbert Oakeley, D.D. prebendary of Worcester. 

Evan Vaughan, esq. eldest son of Evan George, esq. of Plas Crwn, 
in the county of Pembroke. 

Capt. John Rogers, of Priory street, Carmarthen. 

William, eldest son of W. Morgan, esq. of Bolgoed, Breconshire. 

At Lampeter, Pembrokeshire, the Rev. William Morelt, a.m. rector 
of that parish, vicar of Lilandwy Velfri, and a prebendary of St. David's. 

Mrs. Williams, of Bronith cottage, Radnorshire. 

Atthe Hermitage, near Haverfordwest, at an advanced age, Miss 
Picton, eldest sister of the late General Sir Thomas Picton. 

Anne, the infant daughter of the Rev. John Hughes, of Tynewydd, 
Carnarvonshire. 

At Hereford, John Guise Rogers, esq. late commander in the Hon. 
East India Company's service. He was one of the few who survived 
the wreck of the Haswell East Indiaman, Jan. 1786. 

At Carnarvon, in his 39th year, Capt. W. Henry Jones, son of John 
Jones, esq. formerly of Llanthomas, and Shephouse, in the county of 
Brecon ; he entered the 23d regiment of Royal Welsh Fusileers, at the 
age of 16, and served with them during the Peninsular war. 

Tho Rev. Edward John Wingfield, student of Christ Church, and 
youngestson of the Rev. John Wingfield, of Shrewsbury, deeply lamented 
by his relations and friends, 

At Chester, Captain Cochran, late adjutant of the Royal Flintshire 
Militia, in his 78th year. He was a gentleman of unblemished charac- 
ter, and true piety; he had seen much active service in the line, and 
received many honourable wounds in the defence of his country. 
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In the province of New Brunswick, the Rev. David Owen, a.m. 
Senior Fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge ; he was a native of Mont- 
gomeryshire. 

At Cardiff, Frank Williams, esq. late of Tredegar ironworks. 

At the castle, Abergavenny, Frances, relict of the late Thomas 
Paytherus, esq. 

At Gibralter, in the 38th year of his age, Captain Macdonald, of Ansaig, 
Invernesshire, paymaster of H. M.R. of Royal Welsh Fusileers, 

At Abergavenny, aged 76, C. Hanbury Williams, esq. Soon after 
taking his breakfast in his usual good health, he was suddenly seized with 
an epileptic fit, and expired almost immediately. 

Aged 80, Hugh Rowlands, esq. of Ty-mawr, near Carnarvon ; a gen- 
tleman universally respected, and much regretted by his relatives and 
friends. 

Aged 39, after a long illness, William Lewis, esq. of Swansea, much 
esteemed by bis relatives and friends. 

At Hagley, Worcestershire, Henry Hollier, esq. late receiver general 
for the county of Glamorgan. 

At Bath, Margaret, the wife of Thomas Parry Jones Parry, esq. of 
Madryn, Carnarvonshire. 

At his house, in Castle street, Ruthin, David Jones esq. aged 55. 

Richard Blayney, son of Charles B. Trevor Roper, esq. of Plas Teg, 
Flintshire. 

At Shipton, Salop, at a very advanced age, Mrs. Mytton, relict of the 
late Thomas Mytton, esq. 

Deservedly lamented and respected, aged 23, William, youngest son 
of the Rey. John Hughes, rector of Llansaintfraid, Glyndowvor. 

At the Moor Wood, Mrs. E. Marston, formerly of Afcott, daughter 
of the late Wm. Pugh, of Cae Howel, esq. in the county of Montgomery. 

Jane Margaret, wife of John Josiah Holford, esq. of York place, 
Portman square, London, and of Kilgwyn, Carmarthenshire. 

Ann Verbury Reid, wife of Mr. John Reid, and second daughter of 
R. Perkins, esq. of Penmean, Monmouthshire. 

Aged 69 years, Edward Humphreys, esq. Pen-y-Pylle, near Holywell. 

Wm. Dawson, esq. solicitor, late of Usk, Monmouthshire. 

J. F. Wagner, esq. aged 79, of Penalldfed, Cardiganshire, for many 
years secretary of the Cardiganshire Agricultural Society. 

At Dublin, Frances Althea, wife of the Rev. J. W. Trevor, vicar 
of Carnarvon, in her 34th year. 

At Beaumaris, Mrs. Jane Hughes, in her 87th year. 

At Bryntirion, Mrs. Arabella Jones, the last surviving sister of the late 
Griffith Jones, esq. of Bryntirion, aged 82. 

At Carnarvon, aged 34, Mrs. Jane Owen, wife of Capt. David Owen. 

In his 48th year, Mr. Thomas Simpson, of Ponthtyddyn, Flintshire. 

Athis residencein CoedCynhelier, Bettws-y-coed,Carnarvonshire, John 
Parry Tilsley, esq. at the premature age of 33 years. 

In her 21st year, Jane Frances, only daughter of Hugh Reveley, esq. 
of Bryn-y-gwin, Merionethshire. 

At Clydach Ironworks, Breconshire, aged 58, Mr. Joshua Morgan, 
cashier to the Clydach Company, a gentleman highly and deservedly 
esteemed by his friends and acquaintance for the uprightness and inte- 
grity of his character, and also long distinguished among his countrymen 
in general for his zealous exertions in promoting the cultivatiom of the 
language and literature of his native country. 
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Prices of Shares of Canals in Wales. 


Brecknock and Abergavenny, 110; Glamorganshire, 290; Montgomeryshire, 
80; Shrewsbury, 250; Swansea, 272. 

Foreign Funds. 

Closing price 20th March.—Brazilian, 714 ; Buenos Ayres, 32; Chilian, 264 ; 
Colombian, 19}; ditto, 1824, 203; Danish, 75}; Greek, 38; Mexican, 25}; 
ditto, 1825, 294; Neapolitan Rentes, 1824, 96}; Peruvian, 20}; Portuguese, 
59; Prussian, 103} ; ditto, 1822, 102; Russian, 1822, 110 ; Spanish, 1820, 114, 
ditto, 1821 and 1822, 14}; ditto, 1823, 9; French Rentes Ex. 25 f. 70 c.; Rus: 
sian Inscrip. Ex. 17 ; ditto Metallic, Baring’s, 109, 


English Funds. 


Closing price on the 27th.—4 per cents. shut; new 4 per cents. 1024; 34 per 
cents, shut; and consols, 924. 





ERRATUM. 


In page 96, line 19, of our last Number, for “Taste,” read ‘‘ Tale.” 





Supplementary List of Subscribers. 
| We respectfully solicit the Names of Subscribers omitted in our List accompa- 
nying Vol... otherwise inaccuracies must occur. Itisour intention, quarterly, to 
print names so forwarded, and, at the year’s end, incorporate the whole in a gene- 
ral Subscription List, ] 


Bagot, Rt. Hon. Lord, Pool park, Ruthin. Mostyn, Henry M. 3 Segroit, Denbigh. 

Clough, Rev. R, 8. Corwen. Mynors, Peter Rickards, ety. Eujobb, Radnor. 

Cunliffe, Miss, Acton park. | Pennant, G. H. Dawkins, esq. M.P. Penrhyn 

Cymreigyddion Society, London. | Castle, Bangor. ; 

Davies, Edward, esq. Parade house, Chelsea. | Perkins, Charles, esq.7, Adelphi terrace, Lon- 

Davies, William, esq. Carmarthen. don. 

Devereux, Pryce, esq. Bryn Glas, Montgome- | Powe. Rev. Evan, Moughtrey, Montgomery- 
ryshire. shire. 

Edwards. William, a M D. Swansea. | Phillips, G. esq. Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Evans, Richard, esq. Bromley. | Price, William, esq. Solicitor, Abergavenny. 

Evans, Mr. John, Serem Gomer Office, Car~ | Rogers, Edward, esq. M.P. Stanage park, Rad- 
marthen, nor. 

Francis, James, esq. St. David's College, Lam- | Rees, Messrs. D. R, and W. Llandovery. 

Rees, Rev. Rice, M. A Professor of Welsh, St. 


reter. 
Gresaly, Lady Coffin, Titley court, Hereford- David's College, Lampeter. 


shire. _ Richards, Edward Lewis, esq. Swansea. 
Grifiths, D. H, esq. St. David's College, Lam- | Stephens, Evan, esq. B.A. Lincoln’s Inn, Lon 
peter. on. 
Howell, Hugh, esq. ditto. Thomas, Thomas, esq. Llangadoc, Carmarthen: 
Hulbert, Mr. Charles, Shrewsbury. shire. 


Johns, Rev. William, Manchester. 

Jones, Philips, esq. M.D. Denbigh. 

Jones, Humphreys, esq. Ruthin. 

Jones, Rev, y. rector of Llanderfel. 

Jones, Rev. Jolin, Denbigh. 

Jones, Lewis D, esq. Gilvach, Llandovery. 

Lewis, G. esq. Wrexham. 

Moore, G. Tilsley, esq. Birmingham. 

Moore, Miss Eliza, Whitehall, Handsworth. 

aletane. Mr. T. Clydach, Crickhowel, Stafford- 
shire. 


Vaughan, Colonel, Rdg. 

_ Vaughan, Rev. Charles, Liangattock, Crick 
howel, 

Warrington, Captain, Bryn house, Wrexham. 

Wilding, Charles, esq. Powis Castle, Montgome- 
ryshire. 

Williams, Robert, esq Christchurch, Oxford. 

Wiiliams, Rev, Edward, Llanrhaidr, Denbigh. 

Yorke, Simon, esq. Erddig, Wrexham. 








NOTICE, 

Contributions in general Celtic, ancient and modern History, Geology, 
en Chemistry, Botany, Biography, Law, Architecture, Aygri- 
culture, Manufactures, Tales and Legends, ten and Music, articles of 
imagination, provincial information, also Advertisements, §c. are received 


(post paid) at our office of Publication, St. Martin’s le Grand, London. 





J. aud C, Aviard, Printers, Bartholomew close, 
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